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WHERE THE FOUR WINDS 
MEET. 
There are songs of the north and songs 
of the south, 
And songs of the east ana west; 
But songs of the place where the four 
winds meet 
Are the ones that we love the best. 





‘‘And where do the four winds meet?”’ 
you ask. 
The answer is ready at hand— 
“‘Wherever our dear ones chance to be 
By air, or by sea, or land.” 


So the sailor, keeping his midnight 
watch 
’Mid icicles, snow, and sleet, 
Can think of a village near Portsmouth 
town 
As the place where the four winds 
meet. 


And mother, perhaps, and sweetheart - 


true 
Pray hard for the North Sea Fleet, 
And harder still for the boy who’s gone 
To his place, where the four winds 
meet. 


And the man on guard at the ‘‘firing- 
step,” 
star-shells shimmering down, 
Can think of his home—where the four 
winds meet 
In some sheltered English town. 


And thoughts may fly to the distant 
trench, 
Whatever its name or ‘“‘street,”’ 
For ‘‘Somewhere in France,’’ seems far 


less vague 
If we add, ‘‘where the four winds 
meet.”’ 


And the pilot steers thro’ the trackless 
waste ’ 
While the engines throb and beat, 
Flouting surprise, with the Army’s eyes 
High up where the four winds meet. 


And to those who mourn comes a 
cheering cry, 
Which the angels in heaven repeat, 
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“Grieve not, brave hearts; we await 
you here— 
Here, where the four winds meet.”’ 


There are songs of the north and songs 
of the south, 
The east and the west complete; 
But here is a song of the place we love, 
Which is called, ‘‘Where the four 
winds meet.”’ 
Geoffrey Dalrymple Nash. 
Chambers’s Journal. 


JOYS OF MEMORY. 


When the spring comes round and a 
certain day 
Looks out from the brume by the 
eastern copse trees 
And says, Remember, 
I begin again as if it were new, 
The life of that date I once lived 
through, 
Whiling it hour by hour away; 
So shall I do till my December, 
When Spring comes round. 


I take my holiday then and my rest 
Away from the dun life here about me, 
Old hours re-greeting 
With the quiet sense that bring they 
must 
Such throbs as at first, till I house with 
dust, 
And in the numbness, my heartsome 
zest 
For things that were, be past repeat- 
ing 
When Spring comes round. 
Thomas Hardy. 


LIFE. 


Is Life the night that broods cwixt day 

’ and day? 

Or as the day that glows twixt night 
and night? 

Vex not thy mind; the Soul has its own 
ray, 

And birth or death are shadows of its 
light. 

Frank Noble Wood. 
The Poetry Review. 
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THE NORTH SEA AND BEYOND: THE NEW SITUATION. 


Since Christmas Day, when a new 
First Sea Lord was appointed, changes 
have occurred in the Board of Admi- 
ralty, in the Naval Staff, and in High 
Commands afloat, and these recently 
appointed officers confront a new naval 
situation. It has passed almost with- 
‘out notice in this country that the 
Russian Fleet in the Baltic, as well as 
the Russian Army, which for over three 
years heroically faced the German 
troops on the Eastern front, has been 
demobilized as the result of the Revolu- 
tion. The menace to Germany’s coasts 
and communications in the Baltic has 
thus been removed; that inland sea 
has become virtually a German lake, 
for the enemy has always treated with 
scant respect the interests of Denmark 
and Sweden. The change in conditions 
in the Baltic has reacted on the balance 
of power in the North Sea to an extent 
which is, perhaps, hardly appreciated 
by the British people, who from the 
opening of the war have accepted 
British naval dominance as a common- 
place incident, and a permanent one. 
Sooner or latter, we shall, however, be 
forced to recognize that the collapse 
of Russian power in the Baltic has 
given to Germany freedom of naval 
movement at the other end of the Kiel 
Canal which may lead her to adopt a 
new strategy, less defensive in its 
character than in the past. Has 
British naval policy contributed 
by lack of foresight or offensive 
spirit to the creation of the new 
position? 

The presence of an enemy fleet-in- 
being in the Baltic proved a great em- 
_ barrassment to the Germans. When 
the war opened in the summer of 1914, 
Russia possessed four modern pre- 
Dreadnought battleships, the displace- 
ments ranging from 13,000 to 17,400 
tons; she had building the four power- 


ful Dreadnoughts of the Gangut class 
of 3,000 tons, which were on the eve 
of completion. There were also on 
the stocks four battle-cruisers, each 
displacing , 32,200 tons. The four 
battleships have since been completed, 
but it is believed that the other quar- 
tet of capital ships, designed to 
mount 12-14-inch guns each, and to 
steam at 27 knots, are still incomplete 
after an interval of five years since 
they were laid down. In addition, 
the Russian Fleet included six first- 
class cruisers of 21 knots or more, and 
three swift light cruisers; and there 
were six other ships of the 'atter type 
due for completion in 1916, but of 
these two were in hand in the NSchi- 
chau Yard at Elbing, and, it is known, 
were shortly afterwards added to the 
German Fleet. The Russian service, 
in proportion to its strength in capital 
ships, was particularly well provided 
with destroyers; over a _ hundred 
were stationed in the Baltic, many, 
however, being of small coast defense 
types. And finally there were a score 
of old torpedo-boats, besides a dozen 
submarines and many serviceable gun- 
boats and auxiliary craft. 

The Russians mobilized at the be- 
ginning of the war, consequently, no 
mean naval force in the Baltic, and 
the Germans were. in the predicament 
that they did not know exactly what 
fighting value to attach to it. They re- 
membered that the Russian Fleet had 
signally failed in the Far East in the 
earlier years of the century. They 
were aware that in the interval much 
had been done to raise the standard of 
efficiency, particularly since Admiral 
Essen became Commander-in-Chief in 
the Baltic a year or two before the 
outbreak of the present struggle. After 
the death of that admiral some light 
was shed upon the work which he had 
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accomplished in an interview with 
one of his staff which appeared in the 
Novoe Vremya: 


The late Admiral Essen, he declared, 
worked wonders with the Navy. His 
fundamental idea was _ simple—the 
Fleet must know the entire Baltic, not 
excluding the most remote rocks; and 
for this purpose it must cruise not less 
than ten months in the year. Formerly 
this seemed almost impossible! I 
remember my own younger days. We 
set out upon a tremendous round-the- 
world voyage, studied, gained experi- 
ence, and worked. The decisive 
moment was the naval inspection after 
our return from the cruise. Gold, vel- 
The inspection over, and sud- 
denly all fell to pieces. And really it 
could not be otherwise; the wood had 
rotted, the sails had been devoured by 
rats. It was necessary to remove this 
into dry, well-aired store-rooms; other- 
wise everything would have perished— 
and it was removed. What was the 
result? There was, so to speak, a loco- 
motive in all its glory; it was taken to 
pieces and conveyed in parts some- 
where into a shop. This locomotive 
would be assembled anew, but it would 
then be another locomotive. 

The crew had dispersed and the 
officers separated. The experience 
gathered was not passed on to the new 
people. But now! This is my third 
year in the same boat. A.M.P. (he 
pointed to a senior officer) has been 
here already five years. In such cir- 
cumstances a man does really begin 
to know what he has in his hands. 
Thanks to this, there cannot be any 
mobilization for us. We have a term 
for mobilization—such and such an 
hour and such and such a minute. 
When war was declared we received 
absolutely nothing from any depot. 
Perhaps a few things were taken 
ashore—valuable prizes, relics; but 
neither stores nor men were required 
by us; we had everything on hand. In 


four hours we put to sea. We attained 
this result solely owing to the fact that 
the late Admiral Essen refused to have 
barracks for the crews. 
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This admirer of Admiral Essen then 
gave some indication of the methods 
of Admiral Essen in training the Fleet 
for war: 


If a fleet cruises among rocks ten 
months in the year, the risk, of course, 
is considerable. I should rather think 
so! At times one sails along abso- 
lutely vertical walls. Or, suddenly, as 
happened recently, a twelve-foot rock 
is revealed in a spot where not a single 
pilot is aware that it exists. A reform 
of that kind cannot be effected with- 
out risks; and it was not deemed a 
crime to run risks. He knew that in 
the business of risk the exercise of 
superfluous severity might undermine 
the moral of any officer. You remem- 
ber one admiral was punished for 
having fired too soon, and another for 
having done so too late. Essen _per- 
sonally cruised among the_ rocks. 
Sometimes we simply dodged through 
a chink; and the presence of an ex- 
perienced, universally loved admiral, 
of course, does away with all hesita- 
tion on the part of junior officers. The 
word “impossible” disappeared . en- 
tirely ; everything seemed possible. Es- 
sen loved to say that a wreck was rep- 
arable; the only thing irreparable was 
the decline of spirit in the Navy. As 
a result, of course, the Navy attained 
a very advantageous position. Here 
just now we are lying on the ice. If 
an urgent order should come, we can 
put out. We are allowed four hours 
to get up steam, and another two or so 
for the muster. And right away—no. 
matter how severe the cold, we go 
ahead—we .begin to cut away the sur- 
rounding ice like butter. Only a week 
ago in a temperature of twenty degrees 
a battleship came in and moored along- 
,side us. Formerly no one would have 
believed that such a thing was possible. 
To me it would have seemed just as 
preposterous as to manceuvre an army 
a million strong in a forty-seven-degree 
frost. But it proves to be possible. 

Admiral Essen, who rendered con- 
spicuous service during the war in the 
Far East, had since placed himself at 
the head of a new school of thought 
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ana action, and in a comparatively 
short time he effected a surprising 
change in the technical efficiency and 
morale of the Russian Fleet. When 
Russia entered the War in August, 
1914, the Germans paid the Russian 
Fleet the high compliment of detailing 
for the Baltic a considerable force of 
ships—particularly small craft. They 
thought it wise, in view of the reports 
which had reached them, to take Ad- 
miral Essen’s force seriously. Possibly 
they remembered the experiences of 
Frederick the Great during the Seven 
Years’ Wdr, when the Russian Fleet 
struck a decisive blow. At that time 
a large number of British officers, 
particularly Scotsmen, were in the 
Russian Navy. In 1757 Memel was 
bombarded and captured, and _ the 
coast of Prussia was_ blockaded. 
Prussia was seriously threatened when 
a large body of soldiers was put 
ashore. The Russian commissariat 
was inefficient, and the Russian troops 
were, at last, forced to withdraw. 
This ill-success did not, however, turn 
the Russians from their purpose, and 
during 1758-1760 they repeated their 
attempts to invade Prussia from the 
sea. At last, in 1761, they succeeded, 
and Colberg was taken towards the 
close of the year. Frederick the 
Great’s capital was thus menaced and 
his defeat seemed probable, when the 
Empress Elizabeth died. She was suc- 
ceeded by Peter III, who forthwith 
became the ally of the Prussian King 
for the purpose of making war on 
Sweden. The death of the Empress 
saved Prussia. It need not be doubted 
that during the earlier period of the 
present War, when Germany was con- 
fronted with a superior fleet in the 
North Sea and an inferior but con- 
siderable fleet in the Baltic, the recol- 
lection of Prussia’s experience during 
the Seven Years’ War constrained her to 
adopt a policy of caution in the Baltic. 

In these circumstances it was neces- 
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sary during the first three and a half 
years of the struggle now in progress 
to detach a large number of ships to 
mask the Russian Fleet. It is of inter- 
est to recall that during those long 
months, when the Germans were “con- 
taining” the Russian Fleet, they made 
no attempt to take the strategic offen- 
sive. Their position in the Baltic was 
very similar to that of the Grand Fleet 
in the North Sea in relation to the 
German High Seas Fleet. The enemy 
was not unfamiliar with the risks at- 
tending any attempt to confront either 
the small force which held the Gulf of 
Riga or the main Russian squadrons 
based on Helsingfors. The Russian 
fortifications were far less powerful. 
than those provided by Germany on 
her North Sea littoral, with Heligo- 
land as a strongly fortified advanced 
base. But, nevertheless, the Germans, 
realizing as they must have done the 
advantages which would flow from the 
defeat of the Russian forces, hesitated 
to embark on an offensive policy; they 
admitted that ships could not fight 
forts. At length the Revolution, which 
dethroned the Tsar and undermined 
the morale of the Russian Fleet, as of 
the Russian Army, enabled the enemy 
to act. It may seem surprising, but it 
is probably true to say that in the 
history of the Russian Fleet there have 
been few occasions when, acting under 
Russian officers, any section of it 
fought with finer courage than during 
the rearguard action in the Gulf of 
Riga. There were only two old battle- 
ships and some small craft to support 
the Russian minefields, but their crews 
were outside the Revolutionary cur- 
rent. The Germans, assured that ships 
could be borrowed without risk from 
the North Sea, had at their disposal 
about half the strength of the High 
Seas Fleet. The Russians fought with 
desperate courage, but fought in vain, 
their failure being partially due to the 
success with which the Germans had 
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undermined the morale of the troops 
in charge of the fortifications of the 
islands which defended the entrance to 
the Gulf and supplemented the pro- 
tection the Russian naval forces en- 
deavored to provide for the minefields.* 
In those circumstances, the German 
Fleet secured the command of the Gulf 
of Riga, obtaining a jumping-off place 
for an attack on Petrograd or for 
taking the Russian naval forces in the 
Gulf of Finland in the rear. We have 
heard nothing further of the German 
movements because Admiral Winter is 
now in command of the Baltic, but we 
may be sure that measures are being 
taken to prepare for the spring offen- 
sive by the Army, supported now by 
secure sea communications. Germany 
needs no naval forces in the Baltic. 
When it was learned in this country 
that the Germans had detached a large 
part of the High Seas Fleet for the 
attack on the Gulf of Riga, it was 
urged that the British naval author- 
ities should, by some means or other, 
have sent men-of-war—types unspeci- 
fied—into the Baltic to succor the 
Russians. The suggestion furnishes an 
illustration of the limitations imposed 
by the highly technical character of 
naval warfare on critics, whose prov- 
ince it is to express views on matters 
which are within the compass of an 
average man’s intelligence. Admiral 
Mahan, who to the day of his death 
never forgot the handicap which the 
American Press imposed upon the 
United States Fleet during the Span- 
ish-American War, once described the 
newspaper as “a system of organized 
gossip.” Those who are familiar with 
the influence which journalists have 
exerted on the course of history recog- 


*Every minefield needs to be protected, 
otherwise it is almost as easy to sweep up 
mines as to lay them. The Russians an- 
ticipated that the Germans would endeavor 
to clear a passage through the minefields in 
the Gulf of Riga, as they did attempt re- 
peatedly, and had provided coastal artillery as 
well as men-of-war to prevent this operation 
being carried out. 


nize that the newspaper fills an essen- 
tial place in the constitution of a free 
country. There are, however, limits 
beyond which newspaper criticism 
cannot be helpful, and may prove dis- 
astrous. The Press does not criticise 
the manner in which a great surgeon 
performs an operation, or an engineer 
constructs a lighthouse or drives a 
“tube” for a railway, nor do we read 
criticisms of the way in which a solic- 
itor advises a client or a barrister 
pleads his cause in court. It is recog- 
nized that there are certain learned 
professions for which men qualify by . 
many years of study and practice. It 
is often forgotten, however, that in 
these days of the steam-driven man-of- 
war, with high-powered guns and tor- 
pedoes—the big ship menaced by de- 
stroyer, submarine, and mine—the 
naval officer also belongs to a learned 
profession. It has become the most 
learned of all professions. The modern 
seaman in high command must com- 
bine the skill in seamanship, the re- 
source in action, and the courage of 
his predecessors of the sail era, with 
knowledge of gunnery and the torpedo, 
and he must adjust his ideas to the 
new conditions which now exist at sea, 
not forgetting the submarine and the 
mine, or the long-range coastal gun 
and the watchful aircraft. Among the 
learned professions the Navy stands 
today supreme. If a surgeon com- 
mits an error in making an operation, 
one life may be sacrificed ; if a solicitor 
or barrister misinterprets or mis- 
handles the law, a case may be lost in 
the courts; if an engineer makes a 
false calculation, the project upon 
which he is engaged may be ruined. 
But if the Board of Admiralty or the 
Naval Staff makes a miscalculation, or 
a naval officer holding high command 
commits a mistake in an action at. sea, 
fought at a speed of 20 to 30 knots, an 
empire may be wrecked and a high 
cause brought to defeat. 
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The limitations imposed on criticism 
of naval matters is illustrated by com- 
ments on the Battle of Jutland. The 
full story of that action has yet to be 
told, but this at least is already appar- 
ent; when the German High Seas Fleet 
put to sea, the enemy was assured that 
a scheme had been worked out for 
bringing to destruction a large part of 
the Grand Fleet. The Germans as- 
sembled every available destroyer and 
submarine with the intention of throw- 
ing them at the British forces. The 
low visibility which prevailed favored 
the design. It ought to have been suc- 
cessful, and that it did not succeed was 
due to the skill exhibited by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Admiral _ Sir 
David Beatty when they were sud- 
denly confronted with a problem unique 
in the annals of naval warfare. Lord 
Jellicoe remarked in his dispatch, in 
dealing with the critical phase of the 
action, that “at this period, when the 
battle fleet was meeting the battle 
cruisers and the Fifth Battle Squadron 
(Queen Elizabeths), great care was 
necessary to ensure that our own ships 
were not mistaken for enemy vessels.” 
Admiral Beatty had already thrown 
the German battle cruiser squadrons 
into confusion, and the enemy battle 
fleet was in disorder; but the German 
destroyers and submarines were watch- 
ing for an opportunity to intervene in 
the battle. A haze hung over the wa- 
ter; the formations of the big British 
ships were being changed, and the en- 


emy proceeded to develop the policy 


carefully studied in advance. “As was 
anticipated, the German Fleet appeared 
to rely very much upon torpedo attacks, 
which were favored by the low visibil- 
ity and by the fact that we had ar- 
rived in a position of a ‘following’ or 
‘chasing’ fleet.”* In spite of the in- 
genious character of the scheme, and 
in spite also of the courage of the offi- 
cers commanding the numerous de- 


*Dispatch on the Rattle of Jutland 
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stroyers and submarines, the High Seas 
Fleet was driven ignominiously back to 
port, accepting the contemporary ver- 
dict which will be the verdict of his- 
tory, and the Grand Fleet remained in 
control of the sea. And yet that ac- 
tion, in which “the British Fleet de- 
feated the Germans,’’* has since been 
assailed by ignorant criticism. It was 
the greatest naval battle in history; it 
was fought with ships of new design 
steaming at high speed and equipped 
with new weapons of untried power, 
and the youngest fleet in the world was 
vanquished by the force with the most 
ancient traditions adapted to modern 
needs. 

That diversion is not inappropriate 
to the later criticism to which the Brit- 
ish Fleet was exposed when the Ger- 
mans concentrated an overwhelming 
force in the Baltic and seized the Gulf 
of Riga as the jumping-off place for 
their spring campaign. Should the Brit- 
ish Fleet have intervened? Could it 
have intervened? It was urged in 
many quarters that there had been a 
failure in policy because British naval 
forces had not gone into the Baltic to 
give help to the Russians. That criti- 
cism was dealt with in the House of 
Commons on November ist last by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, who, with- 
out disrespect, may be described as 
“a man in the street,” who has the 
advantage of studying the springs of 
naval policy with the fresh mind of a 
layman, and in association with experts 
provided with charts and _ technical 
knowledge. Sir Eric Geddes claimed 
that he could not do better than ex- 
plain, first of all, the procedure of the 
Germans in the Gulf of Riga, “because 
the measures which would be neces- 
sary for us in entering the Baltic 
would be obviously similar to those 
adopted by the Germans in entering 
the Gulf.of Riga.” What. happened 
may be summed up in a few words: A 


an H. W. Wilson, Daily Mail Year-Fook, 
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considerable proportion of the High 
Seas Fleet, with attendant cruisers, de- 
stroyers, submarines and mine-sweep- 
ers, together with thousands of troops 
in transports, was assembled within 
easy reach of the Gulf. The first oper- 
ation consisted of the seizure of the 
Island of Oesel by a military force 
landing to the northward of the island, 
where there were no fortifications. This 
force gradually occupied the island and 
took the southern and eastern batteries 
in rear, supported in the case of the 
former by the German Fleet in posi- 
tions where they could approach the 
batteries. The Island of Dago, and, 
later, Moon Island, were also seized in 
a similar manner. These operations 
extended over a considerable period 
and were assisted by the German occu- 
pation all the time of the southern side 
of the Gulf of Riga—Courland. 

The First Lord then examined the 
suggestion that British ships ought to 
have gone into the Baltic to succor 
the Russians. 


Let us now transfer our attention to 


the entrance to the Baltic, where con- 
ditions are, in a measure, somewhat 
similar: Before the Germans _at- 
tempted operations in the Gulf of Riga 
they deemed it necessary to occupy the 
islands commanding the entrance to 
that gulf. The islands which command 
the entrance to the Baltic belong to a 
neutral Power—Denmark. Would it 
not be an act of madness for a British 
Fleet to pass through into the Baltic 
with the certainty that the Germans 
would occupy and fortify these islands 
in our rear? Let us now consider the 
objectives. The German objective is 
clearly, first to command the Gulf of 
Riga, in order to gain facilities for a 
land attack on Reval and an advance 
on Petrograd, and also to be in a posi- 
tion to command the entrance to the 
Gulf of Finland. What would be our 
objective in the Baltic? Our main ob- 


jective would be the destruction of the 
German fleet taking part in these op- 
erations, in order to afford assistance 
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to our Russian Ally. If we did pass 
through into the Baltic, should we 
find the German Fleet there on our ar- 
rival? It must be remembered that 
the operation of passing through is one 
which would occupy a considerable 
period of time, as, putting aside for the 
moment the question of the neutrality 
of the Danish islands dealt with 
earlier, there are very extensive mine- 
fields to be cleared; and the leading 
vessels of a fleet debouching from the 
Great Belt—the only possible passage 
—in a necessarily deep formation on 
a very narrow front, would find the 
whole German Fleet deployed, and con- 
centrating its fire upon them. I have 
found no responsible naval officer of 
any school who would support such an 
enterprise today. 


Further evidence has since reached 
us of the demoralization of the Rus- 
sian Fleet at the moment when Ger- 
many struck her blow. The Revolu- 
tionary movement first assumed threat- 
ening proportions on board the men-of- 
war in the Baltic, leading to the mur- 
der of many senior officers and the un- 
dermining of all authority. The Ger- 
mans were not ignorant of the condi- 
tion to which the crews of the main 
Russian Fleet had sunk when they de- 
termined to make their attack on the 
Gulf of Riga, even if the critics of the 
British Fleet were unaware of the 
course which events had taken. Pre- 
suming that all the technical argu- 
ments advanced by the First Lord can 
be regarded as mere excuses, what 
would have been the position of a Brit- 
ish naval detachment which had suc- 
ceeded, by a miracle, in making its way 
into the Baltic? It could have ex- 
pected no efficient co-operation from 
the main Russian forces in the Gulf of 
Finland; their efficiency had been re- 
duced to zero. On the other hand, the 
few British ships would have been con- 
fronted with about half the German 
High Seas Fleet. Or take another point. 
How would those British ships have 
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been supplied with coal, oil, food and 
ammunition if they had reached the 
Baltic? That consideration is of inter- 
est because it has its bearing upon the 
strategy of the Grand Fleet, which, as 
Mr. Balfour explained when he was at 
the Admiralty, is not based upon a port 
specially equipped for the repair and 
refreshment of ships, but exists “in the 
Northern Mists.” The name of Admiral 
Mahan is a household word in these 
islands, but comparatively few persons 
can have studied his writings, other- 
wise criticism of British naval policy 
would be more intelligent. In his vol- 
ume on Nawal Strategy, Admiral Ma- 
han makes some remarks on the influ- 
ence of steam, which apply alike to the 
Grand Fleet and to any British naval 
force which might have been sent into 
the Baltic last September in order to 
satisfy ignorant criticism. He pointed 
out that, “while steam has facilitated 
all naval movements, whether strate- 
gical or tactical, it has also brought 
in the element of communications, to 
an extent which did not before exist.” 


The communications are, perhaps, 
the most controlling feature of land 
strategy ; and the dependence of steam- 
ships upon renewing their limited sup- 
ply of coal, contrasted with the inde- 
pendence of sailing ships as to the sup- 
ply of their power of motion, is exactly 
equivalent to the dependence of an 
army upon its communications. It may 
be noted, too, that, taking one day with 
another, the wind in the long run 
would average the same for each of 
two opponents, so that in the days of 
sail there would be less of the inequal- 
ity which results from the tenure of 
coaling stations, or from national near- 
ness to the seat of war. Coal will last 
a little longer, perhaps, than the sup- 
plies an army can carry with it on a 
hurried march, but the anxiety about 
it is of the same character; and in the 
last analysis it is food and coal, not 
legs and engines, which are the motive 
powers on either element. 

The days when fleets lay becalmed 
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are gone, it is true; but gone also are 
the days when, with four or five 
months of food and water below, they 
were ready to follow the enemy to the 
other side of the world without stop- 
ping. Nelson, in 1803-1805, had al- 
ways on board three months’ provi- 
sions and water, and aimed to have five 
months’; that is, to be independent of 
communications for nearly five months. 
If it is sought to lessen the strategic 
difficulty by carrying more coal, there 
is introduced the tactical drawback of 
greater draught, with consequent loss 
of speed and more sluggish handling ; 
or, if tonnage is not increased, then 
armor and guns are sacrificed, a still 
more important consideration. The ex- 
perience of Admiral Rozhdestvensky in 
this matter is recent and instructive. 
His difficulties of supply, and chiefly 
of coal, are known; the most striking 
consequence is the inconsiderate man- 
ner in which without necessity he 
stuffed his vessels with coal for the 
last run of barely a thousand miles. 
That he did this can be attributed rea- 
sonably only to the impression pro- 
duced upon his mind by his coaling dif- 
ficulties, for the evident consequence of 
this injudicious action was to put his 
ships in bad condition for a battle 
which he knew was almost inevitable. 

It must be concluded that the British 
Fleet could not have prevented the 
Germans dominating the Gulf of Riga, 
and their obtaining, in consequence, 
freedom of movement in the North Sea. 

Germany no longer has any reason 
to maintain a cons‘derable proportion 
of her Navy in the Baltic, because no 
menace threatens her there. For the 
first time since the war opened, she 
can, at will, concentrate all her naval 
power in the North Sea, at “her se- 
lected moment,’ which may be our 
“average moment.” In that connection 
the advantages enjoyed by the Ger- 
mans over the Grand Fleet in the mat- 
ter of supplies and repairs should not 
be overlooked. What is the relative 
strength of the British and German 
Fleets? So far as battleships and bat- 
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tle cruisers are concerned, the British 
margin of safety is considerable, but 
in respect of small craft it is much less 
than is popularly supposed. That 


point’ may be illustrated by recalling 


the. number of light cruisers and de- 
stroyers built in this country and in 
Germany between 1897 and the out- 
break of war, 1897 being the year 
which immediately preceded the pass- 
ing of Germany’s first Navy Law. 





Great BRITAIN GERMANY 
Light Light 

Year Crulsers Destroyers Cruisers Destroyers 
1897-8 3 6 — —_— 
1898-9 1 12 2 6 
1899-1900 1 —_ 2 6 
1900-1 1 5 2 6 
1901-2 2 10 3 6 
1902-3 6 9 3 6 
1903-4 4 15 2 6 
1904-5 —_ — 3 .6 
1905-6 — 6 3 6 
1906-7 — 2 2 12 
1907-8 1 D 2 12 
1908-9 6 16 2 12 
1909-10 6 20 2 12 
1910-11 5 20 2 12 
1911-12 4 20 2 12 
1912-13 § 20 24 12 
1913-14 8 16 2 12 
1914-15 4 12 2 12 
Purchased — 34 u ? 
60 *197 40 156 


In studying those figures it must be 
remembered that Germany is waging, 
except so far as “raids” are concerned, 
only one war in which light cruisers 
and destroyers are engaged; they are 
the antenne of the inactive High Seas 
Fleet. The British Navy is engaged 
in three simultaneous wars—first, the 
Grand Fleet’s active war against the 
xerman big ships; secondly, the cruis- 
er’s war against German raiders which 
break out on the trade routes, like the 
Moewe.and two or three others, and 
German destroyers making “tip and 


*In i. 36 torpedo-boats were or- 
dered in 1905-8. 
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run excursions” to our coast ; - and, 
thirdly, ‘the war against the subma- 
rine and mine. In other words, all her 
surface ships and no mean proportion 
of Germany’s submarines can be con- 
centrated in her North Sea bases; on 
the other hand, the British nava! forces 
—light cruisers and destroyers—must 
necessarily be widely dispersed. A 
raider disguised as a merchantman, 
earrying an apparently innocent cargo 
and flying a neutral flag, may on a 
dark, misty night escape from the 
North Sea into the Atlantic; subma- 
rines appear far afield, as well as in 
the North and Irish Seas and the Eng- 
lish channel. The British light forces 
must, if they can, be everywhere at 
one and the same time, because the 
enemy has the benefit of the element 
of surprise, and it can never be fore- 
told when or where he will strike. That 
applies to the three wars in which 
British small ships are engaged. 

What are the exact conditions which 
exist at sea today at a moment when 
Germany has been freed from menace 
in the Baltic and is able to concentrate 
all her cruisers, destroyers and subma- 
rines in the North Sea bases? The pres- 
ent writer has dealt with this subject 
elsewbere,* but the matter is so im- 
portant and affects so fundamentally 
the study of naval policy that no apol- 
ogy is needed for reverting to the mat- 
ter again. The three wars:in which 
the British Fleet is engaged are fought 
in the same element, and the one in- 
termingles with the other, but they are 
really separate and distinct, so far as 
the British Fleet is concerned. When 
we speak of the Grand Fleet which 
dominates the big-ship war, we think 
of battleships and battle cruisers and 
armored cruisers, but it must also have 
light craft. At a rough estimate the 
Grand Fleet comprises fifty or more 
heavy ships—a_ statement.: which. will 
convey nothing to the enemy.. Now if 


*Daily Telegraph, December, 1917. 
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we apply the principles of the German 
Navy Law to the Grand Fleet, what 
light forces should it have? The en- 
emy provided, under the Navy Law, 
eight swift light vessels—one light 
cruiser and seven destroyers—for every 
two big ships. Light cruisers and de- 
stroyers are the guardians of the large 
ships against submarine attack. 
Neither of the main forces in the North 
Sea can stir without such attendant 
craft, as the Battle of Jutland re 
vealed. The proportion of destroyers 
employed by the Germans in associa- 
tion with their main battle fleet and 
its attendant battle cruisers has al- 
ways been larger than with us, for the 
simple reason that the British Navy 
has never been provided with an ade- 
quate number of such vessels, as the 
statistics already quoted show. In the 
light of the Battle of Jutland it is ap- 
parent that the Admiralty must pro- 
vide Sir David Beatty with a large body 
of light cruisers and destroyers held 
instantly ready to act as the screen of 
the battie and battle cruiser fleets, if 
the enemy at his “selected moment” 
comes out attended by the vast as- 
sembly of mosquito craft which he has 
organized. If the Grand Fleet consists 
of fifty heavy ships, it requires, in ac- 
cordance with German practice, about 
200 light craft—twenty-five cruisers 
and 175 destroyers—to assure its 
safety in action. If those figures be 
compared with the statement as to pre- 
war building programs, an apprecia- 
tion of the situation may be reached. 
But there are the other two wars. 
The war of the big ships waits on Ger- 
many’s acceptance of the challenge 
which has been offered by the Grand 
Fleet for three and a half years. The 
other wars are the wars of the small 
ships—piracy, the “tip-and-run” excur- 
sions, the attacks on convoys and other 
enemy adventures of the kind. Now 
in’ these closely-related operations the 
Germans can use all their light cruis- 
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ers and destroyers as they think fit, 
because the choice of the moment when 
they will accept the Grand Fleet’s 
challenge rests, and must necessarily 
rest, with them, sheltering behind their 
shore guns and minefields. Their High 
Seas Fleet, in its defended ports, need 
not be always ready for action. Their 
resources for waging these secondary 
wars on communications with (@) sur- 
face craft and (b) submersible vessels 
have lately been increased by the ar- 
mistice in the Baltic, setting free a 
large number of German. vessels of all 
types, but particularly light cruisers 
and destroyers. So far as the British 
Navy is concerned, this secondary war- 
fare is complicated, embarrassing and 
arduous, because it has to be waged 
with such light forces as the Grand 
Fleet does not need to hold on the 
leash for its safety in battle, which 
may come any day and at any hour. ° 
The British naval authorities have 
to provide against two kinds of at- 
tack in this secondary warfare (as has 
been suggested already)—(a) by sur- 
face ships and (b) by submarines, the. 
latter having a large radius of action, 
which enables them to act as effectively 
out in the Atlantic as in the North Sea. 
That development not only involves a 
wide dispersion of British naval forces 
in hunting down the U-boats, but raises 
a new problem due to the fact that the 
antidote for light cruiser or destroyer 
attack is not the antidote for sub- 
marine attack. Safety against sub- 


marines lies in’ shallow draft and 
high speed, and that involves light 
gunfire, as in the destroyer, while 


the cruiser, with its heavier guns, suit- 
able for dealing with a raider or a 
group of destroyers thrown out by the 
enemy on a dark night by way of sur- 
prise, has deeper draught and heavier 
gunfire. If protection’ is provided 
against the German surface ships, the 
British light cruisers told off for escort 
duty, and traveling at the slow speed 
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of the merchant convoy, may become 
the target of the submarine, with twice 
the speed on the surface of an ordinary 
tramp—sharing the fate of the Drake, 
Hawke, Aboukir, Hogue, Cressy, Path- 
finder, and others. On the other hand, 
if protection is provided by British de- 
stroyers against submarines—and par- 
ticularly in the North Sea, where the 
enemy has every strategical advantage 
for surprise movements—German light 
cruisers or destroyers may dash out 
from adjacent bases and make an over- 
whelming surprise attack, as convoy 
incidents have illustrated. In other 
words, the cure for one trouble or the 
other may prove the cause of “an un- 
fortunate incident.” The cruiser es- 
cort may be attacked by submarines 
when disguised raiders or destroyers 
are expected, and the destroyer escort, 
instead of meeting with submarines, 
may be assailed by cruisers, as was re- 
cently the case. The strategical situa- 
tion in the North Sea favors surprise 
movements by German cruisers and de- 
stroyers; the North Sea is also infested 
with submarines, quite apart from the 
danger of mines. The enemy, choosing 
his own time for action, has the benefit 
of interior lines and initiative for em- 
ploying his light cruisers, destroyers 
or submarines, in a water area of 140,- 
000 square miles. 

Now we are able to survey the naval 
situation. Three wars are being fought. 
They all demand light forces in great 
strength on our side, but Germany, 
freed from the Russian menace, can 
employ light forces as she likes, be- 
cause until her “selected moment” ar- 
rives she is taking no part in the big- 
ship war. In the light of those cir- 
cumstances, glance back t.) the state- 
ments with reference to the relative 
strength of the two fleets in light craft, 
and some conception of the burden 
which the Navy is bearing will he 
reached. The Admiraity’s :veelkly re- 
turn of submarine losses snows that 
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the enemy is offered between 4,000 
and 5,000 “targets” for submarine, de- 
stroyer, or raider attack each week. 
That does not mean that cvhere are 
4,000 to 5,000 ships at sea; what it 
does mean is that every week an un- 
known number of merchant ships enter 
or leave British ports 4,000 or 5,000 
times. The same ship may appear live, 
six or more times; but however many 
times she goes in or out of harbor, as, 
for instance, in maintaining the Army’s 
supplies in France, she is liable to be 
sunk, and the Navy has to give her as 
large a measure of protection as pos- 
sible against any one of four forms of 
attack—raider, destroyer, submarine 
or mine. 

It is not only possible, but probable, 
that during the coming months “inci- 
dents” will occur either in the North 
Sea or farther afield suggesting to 
those who take a short view of events 
that the Navy is not realizing the 
country’s fullest expectations. There 
are several points which deserve con- 
sideration in anticipation of such oc- 
currences. In the first place, the Brit- 
ish Fleet is fighting with the instru- 
ment provided under peace conditions 
when the most powerful of all influ- 
ences in a democracy—political expedi- 
ency—was in the ascendant. In the 
years preceding the war the Navy Es- 
timates were pruned down year by 
year because it was contended that the 
Navy was costing too much money. 
When pressure was exerted on the Ad- 
miralty by the Cabinet, something had 
to be struck out of the program, and 
it was usually the light craft—the 
Small cruisers and destroyers. If re- 
ductions had to be made, those were 
the proper ones, because under an in- 
telligent Government arrears of ¢con- 
struction in those types could always 
be made up after war had broken 
out.* A light cruiser can be built in 


*The = shi 


prams and engine-shops were, 
unfortunate! 


— of men when the new 


Armies were raised 
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about eighteen months and a destroyer 
in less than half that period under 
pressure; but a battleship takes about 
three years from the time when the 
plans are completed. The country sul- 
mitted to naval economy before the 
war, and it—or, more correctly, the 
officers and men of the Fleet—must 
now submit to the consequences. It is 
true that naval construction has pro- 
ceeded rapidly during the past three 
and a half years, but that has been 
the case also in Germany; and we 
have had to pay “the price of 
Admiralty,” over fifty destroyers hav- 
ing been lost in protecting British 
interests. 

There is a second consideration. This 
war has no parallel in history. A com- 
monplace which has been repeated over 
and over again! We hide most com- 
pelling truths in trite sayings, which 
pass from mouth to mouth. How many 
persons realize the work which the 
British Fleet is doing—its extent and 
its character and the dangers which 
officers and men face from day to day? 
The Navy consists of less than 450,000 
men, as contrasted with about 7,000,000 
men who are either in the Army or 
supporting the Army—men drawn from 
these islands, the Dominions, or India. 
The small force of seamen, only about 
one-third of whom had been on board 
a man-of-war before 1914, are engaged 
in prosecuting three naval wars. First, 
the war of the big ship differs from 
the war of the big ship with which 
Nelson, Collingwood and their contem- 
poraries were familiar, if only because 
the ships have changed. The vessel 
of wood—which would not sink how- 
ever severely damaged—mounted short- 
range guns and had no enemies; the 
steel ship of today has as foes the 
destroyer, submarine and mine, and 
has only to be pierced below the water 


line to sink with all on board. A cap- 


ital ship steams at from twenty to 
thirty knots, has guns with an effective 
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range of ten or twelve miles, and costs 
about ten times as much as a vessel 
of the middle of last century; a naval 
battle is like a moving picture, so rapid 
are the changes, demanding instant 
decisions on the part of officers. The 
war of the big ship is consequently 
fought under conditions quite dissim- 
ilar from those which obtained when 
some senior officers now on the retired 
list were midshipmen. Secondly, the 
same evolution, due to the application 
of physical science to warfare, has af- 
fected the raiding problem; the frigate 
might be becalmed, but the modern 
raider has steam engines and can get 
coal from her victims. Thirdly, sub- 
marine war is a new and startling de- 
velopment which no one foresaw either 
in this country, on the Continent, or in 
America. The law of nations and the 
dictates of humanity forbade piracy, 
whether conducted with surface ships 
or submarines. The mine laid in the 
pathway of peaceful commerce is an- 
other inhumane innovation. 

Before the peace was broken in the 
summer of 1914, the majority of the 
people of these islands were impressed 
by the double peril of invasion and 
starvation, through the influence ex- 
erted by an enemy’s surface ships. How 
do we stand in those respects? The 
German men-of-war, which were 
thought to menace our island security, 
dare not stir beyond the gun and mine 
protected wet-triangle of Heligoland. 
The enemy has been thrown back on 
a policy of evasion, employing the sub- 
marine and the mine, and making “tip- 
and-run” excursions. Those are con- 
siderations which may, perhaps with 
advantage, be borne in mind at a mo- 
ment when, owing to the collapse of 
Russia, the naval situation has under- 
gone a change calculated to test British 
nerve. Convoy incidents or losses due 
to submarine action may occur more 
frequently. The officers at the Board 
of Admiralty may be changed, but 
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whatever the variations made from 
time to time in the personal equation, 
ashore or afloat, naval war must be 
fought in accordance with immemorial 
principles and those principles persist, 
however impatient public opinion may 
be. The sea drama is always slow, as 
the twenty years of the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Wars remind us, and 
always will be slow, because the weaker 
enemy possesses, as he has always pos- 
sessed, the facility of hiding in de- 
fended ports, with the initiative at his 
command, in the meantime resorting to 
evasive operations such as raids and 
attacks on commerce. As Admiral Ma- 
han has declared: “The control of the 
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sea, however real, does not imply that 
an enemy’s single ships or small 
squadrons cannot steal out of port, 
cannot cross more or less frequented 
tracts of ocean, make harassing de- 
scents upon unprotected points of a 
long coastline, enter blockaded harbors. 
On the contrary, history has shown 
that such evasions are always possible, 
to some extent, to the weaker party, 
however great the inequality of naval 
strength.” That statement is particu- 
larly true of this war, because the con- 
ditions have changed in favor of the 
weaker enemy, owing to the advent of 
steam, the destroyer, the submarine 
and the mine. 
Archibald Hurd. 


COMMERCIAL AERONAUTICS. 


If, after the war, any appreciable 
volume of land and sea traffic is to be 
transferred to the air, it will only be so 
transferred, in the majority of cases, 
if the speed of air travel, compared 
with that of land or sea, is very mate- 
rially greater. Small savings of time 
will certainly not prove sufficient to 
bring about that revolution in ideas 
which will be necessary before the ex- 
press transport of the world is diverted 
from the earth to the air. For a com- 
mercial air service, therefore, speed 
will, if dividends are to be earned, 
prove all-important. 

High-speed vehicles on land have two 
forms of friction with which to con- 
tend, those of earth and air; but in 
flying the friction of a contact with 
the earth is eliminated, while the re- 
sistance of the air is lessened by a sys- 
tem of stream-lining or tapering the 
hull and external parts of a machine. 
It is also a fact that an aircraft may 
_be driven at very high speeds with 


greater safety than is possible on land.. 


When land vehicles are driven very 
rapidly there is the risk that they may 


overturn, or that a wheel or axle may 
break. A flying machine, however, 
moving as it does in, and not on, the 
medium it is navigating, runs no risk, 
as may a train, of reaching a speed so 
high that oscillations throw it from 
its track. It has, indeed, no track. An 
increase in speed, with well-built air- 
craft, implies in fact greater safety 
rather than a greater risk. It enables 
the machine, for instance, to make 
headway against a wind, and to resist 
the impact of abnormal gusts: What 
has to be remembered, however, is that 

there is a limit to the speed at which © 
it is safe for a machine to move across 
the ground before ascending, and an 
even more definite limit to the speed 
at which, in alighting after a flight, it 
can make its contact with the ground. 
With existing methods of construction, 
for example, should an aeroplane be 
built to attain a maximum speed while 
in flight of 200 or 250 miles an hour, 
it would require to move across an 
aerodrome at a high and under some 
conditions dangerous speed before the 
pressure on its wings would lift it into 











the uir; while in alighting it would 
-have to glide down so rapidly that it 
might sustain damage through. the 
force of its impact with the ground. A 
very large aerodrome would also be re- 
quired on which to maneuvre such a 
machine. 

A ship, once it has been launched, 
remains in its element, but an aero- 
‘ plane, gaining support only so long as 
it is in forward motion, and being un- 
able to continue perpetually in flight, 
has to return to earth at the end of 
each of its journeys. Aeroplanes must 
be designed, therefore, so that they will 
navigate two elements. They must 
move across the ground on wheels be- 
fore ascending; they must fly rapidly 
when, once aloft, they are in their real 
element; and they must be so con- 
structed that they will alight again on 
the ground, without damage, even when 
moving at a comparatively high speed. 

Aeroplaues are now in use which fly 
at appreciably more than 100 miles an 
hour, but aviators of considerable skill 
are needed to handle these. Such pilots, 
by dexterity in checking the speed of 
their machines before alighting, can 
make their contact with the ground 
at thirty or forty miles an hour; 
whereas an aviator of less skill or ex- 
perience, if put in charge of such ma- 
chines, might find he had to alight at 
sixty miles an hour or more, a speed 
likely to prove dangerous on any but 
a specially-prepared ground of large 
size. 

The difheulty for the designer is that, 
with existing systems of construction, 
an aeroplane has an unvarying wing 
area, and this must be sufficient to en- 
able a craft to alight at a reasonably 
slow speed, as well as to fly fast. So 
far, it is true, this difficulty has not 
become aeute; in other words, machines 
have not yet attained such speeds 
as prevent skilled pilots from bringing 
them to the ground in safety. In aero- 
nautics, however, constructional prog- 
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ress is very rapid; and, when a craft 
ean be fitted with engines which de- 
velop thousands of horse-power instead 
of hundreds, it should be possible to 
increase very materially the maximum 
speeds at present attained. A great 
deal of experiment, scientific and prac- 
tical, will, of course, be required for 
structural improvements, and for les- 
sening the resistance a craft offers to 
its own passage through the air. This 
will take time, and costs money, but 
if aeroplanes can be built so as to 
alight fairly slowly, as well as to fly 
very fast, there seems no reason why 
speeds should not be attained of 200 to 
250 miles an hour, and, ultimately, per- 
haps, of 300 miles an hour, though at 
such great speeds the factor of air re 
sistance becomes extremely important. 

Very high rates of travel by air will 
searcely be possible unless a machine 
can be given a wider variation in speed 
than is feasible today; and, to obtain 
such a variation, two methods at pres- 
ent suggest themselves. One, which 
has been experimented with already, is 
to mount the sustaining surfaces in 
such a way that a pilot, by a movement 
of a wheel or lever, can rock the planes 
to a certain limited extent, and pre- 
sent them to the air at either a steep 
or a fine angle. When an aviator has 
climbed to a sufficient altitude, and is 
flying fast, he adjusts his planes so that 
they are at a fine angle to the air—ex- 
ercising, indeed, only just sufficient lift 
to preserve horizontal flight, and offer- 
ing at the same time a minimum of 
drift, or head resistance. Then, when 
the time comes to descend, the pilot 
operates the rocking mechanism again, 
and inclines his planes at a steep angle 
to the air. The effect of this is two- 
fold ; in the first place the planes,. being 


_ at a steep angle, exercise a greater lift. 


and support the machine in. conse- 
quence :t the slower speed necessary 
for alighting; and, in the second place, 
they act as an air brake, and check 
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forward motion in the same way that 
a bird, when it wishes to alight on 
some spot it sees below, swings its 
wings at an angle in order to reduce 
speed. 

The advantage of this system is that 
it can be adapted to existing methods 
of construction, and that planes which 
are built of nothing more substantial 
than wood, covered with fabric, can be 
so connected to the hull of a machine 
that they will rock in the way required, 
without imperiling their factor of 
safety. 

But when speeds are sought, as they 
must be, which will render air-borne 
transit very considerably faster, even 
under adverse weather conditions, than 
that of land or sea, it is scarcely likely 
that the method described, effective 
though it may prove to a limited ex- 
tent, will provide variations which are 
sufficiently wide. Machines which bear 
heavy loads, as they will when mails 
and passengers are carried by air, and 
are expected at the same time to fly 
extremely fast, will need a considerable 
wing-area, if, while moving across the 
ground at a reasonable speed, they are 
to gain a sufficient “lift” to take them 
into the air; and, in alighting, when 
the safety and comfort of passengers 
have to be considered, the speed must 
be sufficiently low—necessitating again 
large wing-areas—to insure a smooth 
and easy contact with the ground. 

Ships reef their sails in a rising wind 
and an aeroplane, as it drives ahead 
with gathering speed, increasing 
thereby the air pressure on its sur- 
faces, will require to be able to curtail 
or reef them while actually in flight; 
and it must also be able, as is the ship, 
to shake out these reefs again when oc- 
casion demands, and resume its full 
surface. Here, as a matter of fact, if 
it can be realized, is the ideal—that, 
at whatever speed an aeroplane may 
be traveling, it shall expose only just 
enough surface to maintain it in hori- 
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zontal flight. One needs only to watch 
a bird, as it contracts its wings when 
gliding fast, to realize what this power 
would give an aeroplane. It would 
mean more, indeed, to the aeroplane 
than does the gear-box to a motor car. 
Slow alighting speeds could be com- 
bined with very high flying speeds; and 
it might even be possible to satisfy the 
wish of the aviator who said he de- 
sired to ascend from his own garden, 
instead of from an aerodrome, and to 
descend again safely on an ordinary 
lawn. 

To build an aeroplane with wing-sur- 
faces which can be contracted or ex- 
panded while the machine is actually 
in flight is, as may be imagined, easier 
said than done. It appears, indeed, im- 
possible of achievement, so long as 
wood is the chief material in construc- 
tion, to evolve any system which, while 
operating successfully, will provide at 
the same time an adequate strength. 
But as soon as aeroplanes cease to be- 
come obsolete so rapidly, with types 
changing almost from day to day, it 
should be possible on a commercial 
scale to replace wood by meta!; and 
then, with a high-grade steel, produced 
in the form of hollow tubes, one may 
hope by experiment to evolve a wing - 
which will telescope inwards on itself, 
and provide as required a_ surface 
either large or small. 

Technical problems arise, naturally. 
In the outer sections of a telescopic 
wing it would not be practicable, for 
instance, in view of this telescopic ac- 
tion, to use either interplane struts or 
bracing wires. Therefore, the strength 
,of these outer wing-sections would have 
to be sufficient—and there is little 
doubt it could be made so—to with- 
stand unsupported the strains imposed 
by a rapid movement through the air. 
With a high-grade steel, such as would 
be used in the construction of the hol- 
low spars, very great strength should 
he obtained with a comparatively light 
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weight. Already in wood construction 
it is possible, thanks mainly to experi- 
ence, to give planes such an inherent 
strength that the use of struts and 
wires is very considerably reduced, 
which means, of course, a lessening in 
head resistance; and with variable- 
surface wings of the future the fact 
must be borne in mind that, when they 
are moving through the air at very 
high speeds, and are receiving their 
heaviest pressure, they will have been 
reefed to such an extent that they are 
exposing only a small amount of sur- 
face. This will, of course, lessen the 
strains to which they are subjected, 
and also the resistance which they 
offer to their own movement through 
the air, while the steel main-spars, as 
they telescope one within another, will 
gain automatically a greater strength. 

It is possible, already, to form a 
mental picture of the passenger air- 
craft of the future—a machine which 
is amphibious, alighting either on land 
or water; navigating, indeed, three ele- 
ments—earth, sea and air. It will be 
driven, perhaps, by petrol turbines, de- 
livering many thousands of _ horse- 
power; and its air-screws will have 
blades which can be varied in the pitch 
or angle which they present to the air, 
so that they may adapt themselves au- 
tomatically while in motion to any 
speed, high or low. 

The air-screw, it may be explained, 
has blades so designed, and placed at 
such an angle, that they will deal most 
efficiently with the air when moving 
forward through it. at some specific 
speed—this speed being the maximum 
at which the craft to which the pro- 
peller is fitted has been designed to fly. 
When an aircraft is moving at a speed 
considerably lower than this maximum, 
its air-screw or screws tend to churn 
up the air and slip, instead of dealing 
with the air-stream smoothly. Apart, 
however, from the fact that the weight 
of a variable-pitch mechanism has to 
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be reckoned with seriously, the differ- 
ence between the high speed and the 
low speed of an aeroplane is not yet 
sufficiently marked to render really im- 
perative any variable-pitch system. But 
in the future, when machines will need 
to ascend rapidly and alight slowly, 
and to fly also at extremely high max- 
imum speeds, the variable-pitch air- 
screw will, in the absence of 
some better device, become practically 
indispensable. 

The hull of the large passenger air- 
craft, resembling in some respects that 
of a ship, will represent in its shape 
the latest that science can teach as to 
lessening the air resistance which is en- 
countered when at very high speeds. It 
will be smooth-surfaced and tapering, 
with the dome of its conning tower 
projecting only a short distance above 
the level of the hull. When on the 
water the machine will ride like a ship, 
and will be sufficiently strong construc- 
tionally to withstand heavy seas. It 
will be fitted also with an alighting 
mechanism, which will draw up and 
disappear within the hull when the ma- 
chine is in flight or resting on the sur- 
face of the water, but will be lowered 
into position when it is necessary to 
descend on land. The ability of such a 
craft to alight either on land or water 
will on occasion give it a considerable 
advantage, apart from any question of 
speed, in the transport of passengers 
and mails. A trans-Atlantic machine, 
for instance, carrying passengers from 
New York te London, instead of having 
to put in at Liverpool or Southampton 
(as would a ship) and transfer its pas- 
sengers and luggage to a_train— 
eausing thereby delay as well as 
inconvenience—will fly straight on 
overland to an air-station just on 
the outskirts of London, from which 
the passengers will be carried into 
the city in a few minutes by means 
of high-speed tubes. 

The machines of the future will not 
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be biplanes or triplanes, but craft em- 
ploying a large number of sustaining 
surfaces, superposed in such a way 
that they interfere with each other as 
little as possible. The ideal is for a 
plane to work in a perfectly undis- 
turbed air stream. If, therefore, sur- 
faces are fitted directly one above an- 
other, and close together, as was the 
ease with early experimental triplanes, 
ene air-flow is disturbed as it passes 
wetween them, and a loss in lift and 
etficiency is the result. But any such 
loss can be minimized by setting the 
planes some distance apart, and also 
by what is known as “staggering”— 
that is to say, by placing one plane out 
a little way in front of, or behind, 
another. 

The advantage of using a number of 
fairly small surfaces, instead, say, of 
one or two large ones, is that the span 
of the planes, or their width from one 
wing-tip to the other, is kept within 
a reasonable limit. With machines 
having an extremely wide span, such 
as would be necessary, say, with bi- 
planes, carrying a very heavy load, the 
difficulty is to give these widespread 
wings sufficient strength, and to pre- 
vent them at the same time from be- 
coming too heavy. 

Another advantage to be obtained by 
using a number of planes, each narrow 
in chord, is that, when a considerable 
amount of sustaining area has to be 
used, as in weight-carrying machines, 
its lifting power is likely to be greater, 
when disposed in this ‘way, than would 
be the case were only one or two large 
surfaces employed. The reason for this 
is that most of the sustaining power of 
a plane is obtained near its entering 
or forward edge; therefore, if an at- 
- tempt should be made, in endeavoring 
to avoid a wide span, to use planes 
which have a deep chord, it may be 
found that their rear sections are 
inefficient. 

With large machines, employing a 
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number of surfaces which are tele- 
scopic, and also of a moderate span, it 
should be possible, when on the water, 
to draw these surfaces inwards till 
they are almost hidden within the hull; 
and this would permit a machine, 
whenever necessary, to ride out a 
rough sea without any risk of damage 
to the planes through the rolling of 
the machine bringing them in contact 
with the tops of the waves. 

In ascending, either from land or sea, 
the machine of the future will speed up 
her engines, and at the same time ex- 
tend her wings till the moment comes 
when she has enough surface exposed, 
for the pace at which she is moving, 
to lift her into the air. After this she 
will climb, using a large amount of sur- 
face to insure a rapid ascent; then, 
having gained altitude, she will cease 
to ascend and will begin to move hori- 
zontally, using the full power of her 
motors, and gradually reducing her sus- 
taining surface till just enough is left 
to maintain her at any chosen height. 
The faster she travels, under the 
thrust of her turbines and air-screws, 
the less sustaining area she will re- 
quire, until at length, moving through 
the air at an immense speed, she will 
have attained almost the momentum 
of a projectile, and will have reefed her 
wings till she is exposing only a very 
small amount of surface. 

The passengers in the saloon of such 
a perfected aircraft will experience 
neither vibration nor oscillation. Prac- 
tically ro sound will reach them from 
the smoothly-running engines in the 
fore-car. They should hear nothing, 


“indeed, beyond the sound of the wind 


as it rushes past the hull. At great 
heights and at immense speeds, seeing 
often nothing either below or around 
them but banks of cloud, they will be 
borne across continents and oceans 
with a comfort unattainable by travel 
on land or sea. Distance, as we view 
it now, will cease to exist as a barrier 
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for inter-communication. Men of af- 
fairs of the future, with world-wide 
interests to superintend, may find 
eventually that they can cross the At- 
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lantic by air in twelve to fifteen hours ; 
being enabled, thereby, to transact 
business one day, say, in New York, 


and the next in London. 
Claude Grahame-White. 


Harry Harper. 





THE SPY IN BLACK. 
By J. Storer CLOUSTON. 
PART III. 


LIEUTENANT VON 
I. THe MEETING. 

As the dusk rapidly thickened and I 
lay in the heather waiting for the sig- 
nal, I gave myself one last bit of good 
advice. Of “him” I was to meet, I had 
received officially a pretty accurate de- 
scription, and unofficially heard one or 
two curious stories. I had also, of 
course, had my exact relationship to 
him officially defined. I was to be un- 
der his orders, generally speaking; but 
in purely naval matters, or at least on 
matters of naval detail, my judgment 
would be accepted by him. My last 
word of advice to myself simply was 
to be perfectly firm on any such point, 
and permit no scheme to be set afoot, 
however tempting, unless it was thor- 
oughly practical from the naval point 
of view. 

From the rim of my hollow there on 
the hillside I could see several of the 
farms below me, as well as the manse, 
and I noted one little sign of British 
efficiency—no glimmer of light shown 
from any of their windows. At sea a 
light or two twinkled intermittently, 
and a searchlight was playing, though 
fortunately not in my direction. Other- 
wise land and water were alike plunged 
in darkness. And then at last one 
single window of the manse glowed red 
for ‘an instant. A few seconds passed, 
and it shone red again. Finally it 
showed a brighter yellow light twice 
in swift succession. 

' I rose and very carefully led my 
cycle over the heather down to the 
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road, and then, still pushing it, walked 
quickly down the steep hill to where 
the side road turned off. There was 
not a sound save my footfall as I 
approached the house. A dark mass 
loomed in front of me, which I saw in 
a moment to be a garden wall with a 
few of the low wind-bent island trees 
showing above it. This side road led 
right up to an iron gate in the wall, 
and just as I got close enough to dis- 
tinguish the bars, I heard a gentle 
creak and saw them begin to swing 
open. Beyond, the trees overarched 
the drive, and the darkness was pro- 
found. I had passed between the gate- 
posts before 1 saw or heard anything 
more. And then a quiet voice spoke. 

“It is a dark night,” it said in per- 
fect English. 

“Dark as pitch,” I answered. 

“It was darker last night,” said the 
voice. 

“It is dark enough,” I answered. 

Not perhaps a very remarkable con- 
versation, you may think; but I can 
assure you my fingers were on my 
revolver, just in case one single word 
had been different. Now I breathed 
freely at last. 

“Herr Tiel?” I inquired. 

“Mr. Tiel,’ corrected the invisible 
man beside me. 

I saw him then for the first time as 
he stepped out from the shelter of the 
trees and closed the gate behind me— 
a tall dim figure in black. 

“T’ll lead your cycle,” he said in a 
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low voice, as he came back to me; “I 
know the way best.” 

He took it from me, 
walked side by side towards 
house he said— 

“Permit me, Mr. Belke, to give you 
one little word of caution. While you 
are here, forget that you can talk Ger- 
man! Think in English, if you can. We 
are walking on a tight-rope, not on the 
pavement. No precaution is excessive!” 

“I understand,” I said briefly. 

There was in his voice, perfectly 
courteous though it was, a note of com- 
mand which made one _ instinctively 
reply briefly—and obediently. I felt 
disposed to be favorably impressed 
with my ally. 

He left me standing for a moment 
in the drive while he led my _ motor- 
eycle round to some shed at the back, 
and then we entered the house by the 
front door. 

“My servant doesn’t spend the night 
here,” he explained, “so we are safe 
enough after dark, as long as we 
make no sound that can be heard out- 
side.” 

It was pitch-dark inside, and only 
when he had closed and bolted the 
front door behind us, did Tiel flash his 
electric torch. Then I saw that we stood 
in a small porch which opened into a 
little hall, with a staircase facing us, 
and a passage opening beside it into 
the back of the house. At either side 
was a door, and Tiel opened that on 
the right and led me into a pleasant, 
low, lamp-lit room with a bright peat 
fire blazing and a table laid for sup- 
per. I learned afterwards that the 
clergyman who had just vacated the 
parish had left hurriedly, and that his 
books and furniture had not yet fol- 
lowed him. Hence the room, and in- 
deed the whole house, looked habitable 
and comfortable. 

“This is the place I have been look- 
ing for for a long time!” I cried cheer- 
fully, for indeed it made a _ pleasant 


and as we 
the 
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contrast to a ruinous farm or the inte- 
rior of a submarine. 

Tiel smiled. He had a _ pleasant 
smile, but it generally passed from his 
face very swiftly, and left his expres- 
sion cool, alert, composed, and a trifle 
dominating. 

“You had better take off your over- 
alls and begin,” he said. “There is an 
English warning against conversation 
between a full man and a fasting. I 
have had supper already.” 

When I took off my overalls, I 
noticed that he gave me a quick look 
of surprise. 

“In uniform!” he exclaimed. 

“It may not be much use if I’m 
caught,” I laughed, “but I thought it a 
precaution worth taking.” 

“Excellent!” he. agreed, and he 
seemed. genuinely pleased. “It was 
very well thought of. Do you drink 
whisky-and-soda?” 

“You have no beer?” 

He smiled and shook his head. 

“T am a Scottish divine,” he said, 
“and I am afraid my guests must sub- 
mit to whisky. Even in these little 
details it is well to be correct.” 

For the next half hour there was 
little conversation. To tell you the 
truth I was nearly famished, and had 
something better to do than talk. Tiel 
on his part opened a newspaper, and 
now and then read extracts aloud. It 
was an English newspaper, of course, 
and I laughed once or twice at its 
items. He smiled too, but he did not 
seem much given to laughter. And all 
the while I took stock of my new 


,acquaintance very carefully. 


In appearance Adolph Tiel was just 
as he had been described to me, and 
very much as my imagination had filled 
in the picture: a man tall, though not 
very tall, clean-shaved, rather thin, 
decidedly English in his general aspect, 
distinctly good-looking, with hair begin- 
hing to turn gray, and cleverness 
marked clearly in his face. What I 
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had not been quite prepared for was 
his air of good-breeding and authority. 
Not that there was any real reason 
why these qualities should have been 
absent, but as a naval officer of a 
country whose military services have 
pretty strong prejudices, I had scarcely 
expected to find in a_secret-service 
agent quite this air. 

Also what I had heard of Tiel had 
p»pepared me to meet a gentleman in 
whom cleverness was more conspicu- 
ous than dignity. Even those who pro- 
fessed to know something about him 
had admitted that he was a bit of a 
mystery. He was said to come either 
from Alsace or Lorraine, and to be of 
mixed parentage and the most cosmo- 
politan experience. One stcry had it 
that he served at one period of his 
very diverse career in the navy of a 
certain South American State, and this 
story I very soon came to the con- 
clusion was correct, for he showed 4 
considerable knowledge of naval affairs. 
Even when he professed ignorance of 
certain points, I was inclined to suspect 
he was simply trying to throw doubt 
upon the reports which he supposed I 
had heard, for rumor also said that he 
had quit the service of his adopted 
country under circumstances which 
reflected more credit on his brains than 
his honesty. 

In fact, my informants were agreed 
that Herr Tiel’s brains were very re- 
markable indeed, and that his nerve 
and address were equal to his ability: 
He was undoubtedly very completely in 
the confidence of my own Government, 
and I could mention at least two rather 
serious mishaps that had befallen Eng- 
land which were credited to him by 
people who certainly ought to have 
known the facts. 

Looking at him attentively as he sat 
before the fire studying “The Scots- 
man” (the latest paper to be obtained 
in those parts), I thought to myself 
that here was a man I should a very 
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great deal sooner have on my side than 
If ever I had seen a wolf 
in .sheep’s clothing, it seemed to 
me that I beheld one now in. 
the person of Adolph Tiel, attired as 
a Scottish clergyman, reading a solid 
Scottish newspaper over the peat fire 
of this remote and peaceful manse. 
And, to complete the picture, there sat 
I arrayed in a German naval uniform, 
with the unsuspecting Grand Fleet 
on the other side of those shut- 
tered and curtained windows. The 
piquancy of the whole situation 
struck me so forcibly that I laughed 
aloud. 

Tiel looked up and laid down his 
paper, and his eyebrows rose inquir- 
ingly. He was not a man who wasted 
many words. “We are a nice pair!” I 
exclaimed. 

I seemed to read approval of my 
spirit in his eye. 

“You seem none the worse of your 
adventures,” he said with a smile. 

“No thanks to you!” I laughed. 

Again he gave me that keen look of 
inquiry. 

“T landed on this infernal island last 
night!” I explained. 

“The deuce you did!” said he. “I 
was afraid you might, but as things 
turned out I couldn’t get here sooner. 
What did you do with yourself?’ 

“First give me one of those cigars,” 
I said, “and then I’ll tell you.” 

He handed me the box of cigars and 
I drew up an easy-chair on the other 
side of the fire. And then I told him 
my adventures, and as I was not un- 
willing that this redoubtable  ad- 
venturer should see that he had a not 
wholly unworthy accomplice, I told 
them in pretty full detail. He was an 
excellent listener, I must say that for 
him. With an amused yet appreciative 
smile, putting in now and then a ques- 
tion shrewd and to the point, he heard 
my tale to the end. And then he said 
in a quiet manner which I already 


against me. 
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realized detracted nothing from the 


value of his approval— 
“You did remarkably well, Mr. 


Belke. I congratulate you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Tiel,” I replied. 
“And now may I ask you your 
adventures?” 

“Certainly,” said he. “I owe you an 
explanation.” 


II. Trev’s SrTory. 


“How much do you know of our 
scheme?” asked Tiel. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Merely that you were going to im- 
personate a clergyman who was due to 
come here and preach this next Sun- 
day. How you were going to achieve 
this feat I wasn’t told.” 

He leaned back in his chair and 
sucked at his pipe, and then he began 
his story with a curious detached air, 
as though he were surveying his own 
handiwork from the point of view of 
an impartial connoisseur. 

“The idea was distinctly ingenious,” 
said he, “and I think I may also ven- 
ture to claim for it a little originality. 
I won’t trouble you with the machin- 
ery by which we learn things. It’s 
enough to mention that among the lit- 
tle things we did learn was the fact 
that the minister of this parish had left 
for another charge, and that the pa- 
rishioners were choosing his successor 
after the Scottish custom—by hearing 
a number of candidates each preach a 
trial sermon.” He broke off and asked, 
‘Do you happen to have heard of 
Schumann?” 

“You don’t mean the great Schu- 
mann?” 

“T mean a certain gentleman engaged 
in the same quiet line of business as 
myself. He is known, of course, under 
another name in England, where he is 
considered a very fine specimen of John 
Bull at his best—a jovial, talkative, 
commercial gentleman with nice spec- 
tacles like Mr. Pickwick, who sub- 
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scribes to all the war charities and is 
never tired of telling his friends what 
he would do with the Kaiser if he 
eaught him.” 

I laughed aloud at this happy de- 
scription of a typical John Bull. 

“Well,” he continued, “I suggested to 
Schumann the wild idea—as it seemed 
to us at first—of getting into the 
islands in the guise of a candidate for 
the parish of Myredale. Two days later 
Schumann came to me with his spec- 
tacles twinkling with excitement. 

“‘Look at this!’ said he. 

“He showed me a photograph in an 
illustrated paper. It was the portrait 
of a certain Mr. Alexander Burnett, 
minister of a parish in the south of 
Scotland, and I assure you that if the 
name ‘Adolph Tiel’ had. been printed 
underneath, none of my friends would 
have questioned its being my own 
portrait. 

“The stars are fighting for us!’ said 
Schumann. 

“‘They seem ready to enlist,’ I 
agreed. 

“‘How shall we encourage them?’ 
said he. 

“‘T shall let you know tomorrow,’ I 
said. 

“I went home and thought over the 
problem. From the first I was con- 
vinced that the only method which gave 
us a chance of success was for this man 
Burnett to enter voluntarily as a can- 
didate, make all the arrangements him- 


. self—including the vital matter of a 


passport—and finally start actually 
upon his journey. Otherwise, no at- 
tempt to impersonate him seemed to 
the to stand any chance of success. 
“Next day I saw Schumann and laid 
down these conditions, and we set 
about making preliminary inquiries. 


They were distinctly promising. Bur- 


nett’s parish was a poor one, and from 
what we could gather he had already 
been thinking for some time past of 
making a change. 
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“We began by sending him anony- 
mously a paper containing a notice of 
the vacancy here. That of course was 
just to set him thinking about it. The 
next Sunday Schumann motored down 
to his parish, saw for himself that the 
resemblance to me was actually 
quite remarkable, and then after 
service made the wminister’s ac- 
quaintance. Imagine the good Mr. Bur- 
nett’s surprise and interest when this 
pleasant stranger proved to be inti- 
mately acquainted with the vacant par- 
ish of Myredale, and described it as a 
second Garden of Eden! Before they 
parted Schumann saw that the fish was 
hooked. 

“The next problem was how to make 
the real Burnett vanish into space, and 
substitute the false Burnett without 
raising a trace of suspicion till my visit 
here was safely over. Again luck was 
with us. We sent an agent down to 
make inquiries of his servant a few 
days before he started, and found that 
he was going to spend a night with 
a friend in Edinburgh on his way 
north.” 

Tiel paused to knock the ashes out 
of his pipe, and I remarked— 

“At first sight I confess that seems 
to me to complicate the problem. You 
would have to wait till Burnett had 
left Edinburgh, wouldn’t you?” 

Tiel smiled and shook his head. 

“That is what we thought ourselves 
at first,” said he, “but our second 
thoughts were better. What do you 
think of a wire to Burnett from his 
friend in Edinburgh telling him that 
a Mr. Taylor would call for him in his 
motor car: plus a wire to the friend in 
Edinburgh from Mr. Burnett regret- 
ting that his visit must be postponed?” 

“Excellent!” I laughed. 

“Each wire, I may add, contained 
eareful injunctions not to reply. And 
I may also add that the late Mr. Bur- 
nett was simplicity itself.” 

I started involuntarily. 
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“The ‘late’ Mr. Burnett! Do you 


mean——?” 

“What else could one do with him?” 
asked Tiel, calmly. “Both Schumann 
and I believe in being thorough.” 

Of course, this worthy pair were but 
doing their duty. Still I was glad to 
think they had done their dirty work 
without my assistance. It was with a 
conscious effort that I was able to ask 
ealmly— 

“How did you manage it?” 

“Mr. Taylor, with his car and his 
chauffeur, called at the manse. The 
chauffeur remained in the car, keeping 
his face unostentatiously concealed. Mr. 
Taylor enjoyed the minister’s hospi- 
tality till the evening had sufficiently 
fallen. Then we took him to Edinburg 
by the coast road.” . 

Tiel paused and looked at me, as 
though to see how I was enjoying the 
gruesome tale. I am afraid I made it 
pretty clear that I was not enjoying it 
in the least. The idea of first partak- 
ing of the wretched man’s hospitality, 
and then coolly murdering him, was a 
little too much for my stomach. Tiel, 
however, seemed rather amused than 
otherwise with my attitude. 

“We knocked him on the head at a 
quiet part of the road, stripped him of 
every stitch of clothing, tied a large 
stone to his feet, and pitched him over 
the cliff,” he said, calmly. 

“And his clothes——,” I _ began, 
shrinking back a little in my chair. 

“Are these,” said Tiel, indicating his 
respectable-looking suit of black. 

Curiously enough, this was the only 
time I heard the man tell a tale of this 
sort, and in this diabolical, deliberate, 
almost flippant way. It was in marked 
contrast to his usually brief, concise 
manner of speaking. Possibly it was 
my reception of his story that dis- 
couraged him from exhibiting this 
side of his nature again. I certainly 


made no effort to conceal my distaste 
now. 
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“Tnank God I am not in the secret 
service!” I said, devoutly. 

“I understand you are in the subina- 
rine service,” said Tiel in a dry voice. 

“I am—and I am proud of it!” 

“Have you never fired a torpedo at 
an inoffensive merchant ship?” 

“That is very different!” I replied, 
hotly. 

“It is certainly more wholesale,” said 
he. 

I sprang up. 

“Mr. Tiel,” I said, “kindly under- 
stand that a German naval officer is 
not in the habit of enduring affronts 
to his service!” 

“But you think a German secret serv- 
ice agent should have no such pride?” 
he inquired. 

“I decline to discuss the question any 
further,” I said stiffly. 

For a moment he seemed exceed- 
ingly amused. Then he saw that J 
was in no humor for jesting on the sub- 
ject, and he ceased to smile. 

“Have another cigar?’ he said, in 
a quiet, matter-of-fact voice, just as 
though nothing had happened to ruffle 
the harmony of the evening. 

“You quite understand what I said?” 
I demanded, in an icy voice. 

“I thought the subject was closed,” 
he replied, with a smile, and then, 
jumping up, he laid his hand on my 
arm in the friendliest fashion. “My 
dear Belke,” said he, “we are going 
to be shut up together in this house for 
several days, and if we begin with a 
quarrel we shall certainly end in mur- 
der. Let us respect one another’s point 
of view, and say no more about it.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by ‘one 
another’s point of view,’ ” I answered, 
politely, but coldly. “So far as I am 
aware, there is only one point of 
view, and I have just stated it. If we 
both respect that, there will be no dan- 
ger of our quarreling.” 

He glanced at me for a moment in an 
odd way, and then said merely— 
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“Well, are you going to have another 
cigar, or would you like to go to bed?” 

“With your permission, I shall go 
to bed,” I said. 

He conducted me through the hall 
and down the passage that led to the 
back premises. At the end rose a steep 
and narrow stair. We ascended this, 
and at the top found a narrow landing 
with a door at either end of it. 

“This is your private flat,’ he ex- 
plained, in a low voice. “The old house, 
you will see, has been built in two 
separate instalments, which have sep- 
arate stairs and no communication 
with one another on the upper landing. 
These two rooms are supposed to be 
locked up and not in use at present, 
but I have secured their keys.” 

He unlocked one of the doors, and 
we entered the room. It was square, 
and of quite a fair size. On two sides 
the walls sloped attic-wise, in a third 
was a fireplace and a window, and in 
the fourth two doors—the second 
opening into a large cupboard. This 
room had simple bedroom furniture, 
and also a small table and a basket 
chair. When we entered, it was lit 
only by a good fire, and pervaded by a 
pleasant aroma of peat smoke. Tiel 
lighted a paraffin lamp and remarked— 

“You ought to be quite comfortable 
here.” ; 
Personally, I confess that my breath 
was fairly taken away. I had antici- 
pated sleeping under the roof in some 
dark and chilly garret, or perhaps in 
the straw of an outhouse. 

“Comfortable!” I exclaimed. “Mein 

Gott, who would not be on secret 
service! But are you sure all this: is 
‘safe? This fire, for instance—the 


smoke surely will be seen.” 

“I have promised to keep the bed- 
rooms aired while I am staying here,” 
smiled Tiel. 

He then explained in detail the ar- 
rangements of. our remarkable house- 
hold. He himself slept: in the front 
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part of the house, up the other stair- 
ease. The room opposite mine was 
empty, and so was the room under- 
neath; but below the other was the 
kitchen, and I was warned to be very 
quiet in my movements. The single 
servant arrived early in the morning, 
and left about nine o’clock at night: 
she lived, it seemed, at a neighboring 
farm; and Tiel assured me there was 
nothing to be feared from her pro- 
vided I was reasonably careful. 

I had brought with me a razor, a 
tooth brush and a brush and comb, and 
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Tiel had very thoughtfully brought a 
spare sleeping suit and a pair of slip- 
pers. I was not at all sure that I 
was disposed to like the man, but I 
had to admit that his thoroughness and 
his consideration for my comfort were 
highly praiseworthy. In fact, I told 
him so frankly, and we parted for the 
night oc friendly terms 

Tiel quietly descended the stairs, 
while [I sat down before my fire and 
smoked a last cigarette, and then, very 
gratefully, turned into my comfortable 
bed. 


(To be continued.) 





THE CULT OF THE “LIMERICK.” 


The “Limerick” is perhaps the most 
popular modern form of English verse 
in existence and as such lends itself to 
the greatest amount of misuse. The or- 
igin of the name is “wropt in mistery,” 
which even the erudition of the editors 
of the New English Dictionary has 
failed to clear up. “Murray” describes 
it as a form of nonsense verse “said 
to be from a custom at convivial par- 
ties, according to which each member 
sang an extemporized ‘nonsense-verse,’ 
which was followed by a chorus con- 
taining the words, ‘Will you come up 
to Limerick?’ ” 

But he does not give any details as 
to the form of the stanza, and none 
of the references quoted is of an earlier 
date than 1898, when Murray himself 
raised the question of origin in “Notes 
and Queries,” but apparently failed to 
elicit any satisfactory information. He 
contented himself with declaring that 
a nonsense-verse such as was written 
by Lear is wrongfully called a “Limer- 
ick,” and continues: “Who applied this 
name to the indecent nonsense-verse 
first it is hard to say.” This is a hard 
saying, and, with due respect to the 
great lexicographer, hardly fair, since 
though a great many “Limericks” are 


unseemly or unfit for publication, a 
great many blameless ones are to be 
found outside the pages of Lear. 

To this we can add that when the D. 
C. L. degree was conferred on the then 
Bishop of Limerick by the University 
of Oxford nearly forty years ago, he 
was greeted in the Sheldonian by cries 
of: 

Won’t you come up, come up, come up, 
Won’t you come up to Limerick town? 
—which we believe to be the correct 
form of the refrain. But the reason 
for the connection of the City of the 
Violated Treaty with this particular 
form of pasquinade remains, as Stev- 
enson said of the young of the penny- 
whistler, “occult from observation,’ 
Nineteen people out of twenty believe 
that the “Limerick” was invented by 
Edward Lear, but he only borrowed 
the form and diverted it into the chan- 
nel of pure nonsense. ‘The present 
writer has seen a “Limerick” identical 
in form with those of Lear in a Mis- 
cellany published early in the second 
decade of the last century, nearly a gen- 
eration before Lear’s “Nonsense 
Rhymes” were published. The metre 
of the five-line stanza has always 
been ithe same, but in Lear’s “Limer- 
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icks” the word at the end of the first 
line was repeated at the end of the 
fifth, whereas in modern “Limericks” 
a fresh rhyme is invariably introduced. 
In Lear the first line introduced us to 
the hero or heroine, and nearly always 
stated his or her place of residence. 
The second line described some act 
done by, or quality appertaining to, the 
subject of the poem. The third line set 
forth the result or took the form of a 
comment or query by detached observ- 
ers—somewhat like the chorus in a 
Greek play. “They” asked or said 
something. The fourth line contained 
the answer or retort of the central fig- 
ure, and the fifth only differed from 
the first in supplying a criticism in 
the form of an epithet, the last four 
words being generally the same. As 
thus: 

‘there was a young lady of Norway, 
Who casually sat in a doorway, 

When the door squashed her flat, 
She remarked, “What of that?” 

That courageous young lady of Norway. 





But though this was the commonest 

form, Lear did not adhere to it with 

pedantic rigor. For instance, in the 

companion stanza to the lines just 

quoted there is a slight variation in the 

last line: 

There was a young lady of Sweden, 

Who went by the slow train to Weedon. 
When they called “Weedon Station” 
She made no observation, 

But thought she would go back to 

Sweden. 


In the matter of the last word, how- 
ever, he never varied, and here the 
modern form is a distinct inyprovement 
as introducing not only the surprise of 
a fresh rhyme but also fresh matter. 
Lear’s “Limericks,” however, stand 
apart. They were a refreshing and 
delightful deviation from the main 
current, They were written for chil- 
dren, whereas most “Limericks” are 


intended for adult consumption. More- 
over, they were never topical or per- 
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sonal or satirical, but merely nonsensi- 
cal “songs of innocence,” the appeal of 
which was reinforced by the writer's 
pencil. 

Before “Limerieks” were vulgarized 
by newspaper competition they often 
furnished a field for the irregular ac- 
tivities of men of wit and _ talent. 
Thackeray’s irreverent lines on James 
Spedding were cast in this form. Ex- 
tremes meet, and Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti, Pre-Raphaelite and mystic, de- 
lighted in frivolous moments to compose 
violent and _ outrageously personal 
“Limericks” on his friends and enemies. 
We can quite well imagine that there 
are unpublished specimens of Swin- 
burne’s skill in handling this stanza, 
and Du Maurier’s examples in doggerel 
French are well known. We quote one 
from memory: 


Il était un homme de Madére, 
Qui cassa la téte 4 son pére. 

On demanda “Pourquoi?” 

Il répondit “Ma foi! 
Vous n’avez pas connu mon pére!” 


—which might be roughly paraphrased : 


There was a rude youth of Madrid, 
Who fractured his father’s brain-lid. 
When they asked him “What for?” 

He auswered “O Lor! 
You never knew father; J did.” 


The often quoted lines on the “young 
lady of Riga” have had their currency 
extended in a Latin version: 


Puella Rigensis ridebat, 
Quam tigris in tergo vehebat. 
Externa profecta, 
Interna revecta; 
Risusque cum tigre manebat. 


, So again the exploits of the “Old, 
Man of Boolong” have appealed to an 
esoteric circle in the Greek version, 
which sets forth how the sage who 
inhahited Botodkoyyov composed romxéra- 
tov @Goyyév with the sequel: 


otx be" edvyce 


képaxas ébéBnoe’ 
GAN’ drrovénpa Sloyxov. 
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_ “Limericks” were early acclimatized 
at the Universities, but those which 
achieved the widest popularity were 
rather Philistine than academic in 
their temper. Their point of view was 
rather that of the undergraduate than 
of the don. 

The best of the Cambridge College 
“Limericks” came from the pen of the 
short-lived A. C. Hilton, author of the 
immortal “Octopus” parody of Swin- 
burne, and appeared in the Light Green, 
a burlesque magazine of which two 
numbers were issued in 1872. The 
best of all, a triumph of rhyming in- 
genuity, has appropriately enough a 
mathematical motive: 


There was a young man at Sid. Sussex, 
Who insisted that w+ 

Was the same as 2w; 

So they said “Sir, we'll trouble you 
- To confine that idea to Sid. Sussex.” 


The once familiar gibe at the scanty 
numbers of Downing prompted this 
effort : 


There was a boat captain of Downing, 
Whose crew were in danger of drown- 
ing ; 
But he cried “Swim to shore, 
For I’m sure that eight more 
Could not be collected in Downing.” 


These experiments in quantitative 
analysis may be supplemented by the 
stanza on King’s Chapel: 


There was a young critic of King’s 
Who had views on the limits of 
things ; 
With the size of his chapel 
He would frequently grapple 
And exclaim “It is biggish for King’s.” 


In these three “Limericks” Hilton 
adhered to Lear’s treatment of the last 
line, but’in dealing with the study of 
applied science at Queen’s, gastronomy 
at St. John’s, and theology at Trinity, 
he adopted the more elastic modern 


form: 
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There was a young genius of Queen's, 
Who was fond of explosive machines. 
He once blew up a door 
But he’ll do it no more, 
For it chanced that that door was the 
Dean’s. 


There was a young gourmend of John’s, 
Who'd a notion of dining on swans. 
To the Backs he took big nets 
To capture the cygnets, 
But was told they were kept for the 
Dons. 


There was an old Fellow of Trinity, 
A Doctor well versed in Divinity, 
But he took to free thinking 
And then to deep drinking 
And so had to leave the vicinity. 


There is a wittier variant by another 
hand on the same theme as that dealt 
with in the last example. Here, how- 
ever, theology is represented as the 
effect and not the cause of irregularity : 


There was an old Fellow of Trinity, 
Who raised xyz to infinity ; 

And then the oid brute 

Extracted the root !— 
He afterwards tcok to Divinity. 


There are about a dozen more 
“Limericks” in the Light Green, but 
in execution they seldom rise to a high 
level, and their humor is ephemeral 
rather than elemental. The characters 
of colleges change a good deal in forty- 
five years, and the relations of fresh- 
men to third-year men at Pembroke, 
the fellowship standard at Corpus, the 
finances of Sidney, and the lax disci- 
pline of St. Catharine’s as satirized in 
1872 represent an “old order” long 
since passed away. Hilton was an 
unequal performer, and his experi- 
ments in varying the metre of the 
“Limerick” by lengthening the third 
and fourth lines cannot be pronounced 
worthy of imitation. ' 

How far the divergent wOos of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge is reflected in their 
“Limericks” might prove an attractive 
subject of psychological inquiry. The 
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present writer is reluctantly obliged to 
admit that, viewed from a purely liter- 
ary standpoint, the Oxford product 
must take second place. Yet there is 
charm, as well as historic interest, in 
the stanza which throws a lurid light 
on those now submerged refuges for 
the intellectually destitute—the Halls: 


There once lived at Magdalen Hall 
A man who knew nothing at all; 
He was seventy-three 
When he took his degree, 
Which is youngish for Magdalen Hall. 


This might be regarded as a poetic 
gloss on the hackneyed story of the 
pathetic note, picked up in the Schools, 
which had been passed by one candi- 
date for Smalls to his neighbor: “For 
Heaven’s sake tell me the genitive of 
ego. I have a wife and six small chil- 
dren.” The familiar tragedy of wasted 
talents is recalled in— 


There was a bright scholar of Lincoln, 
Whose prose was a_ pleasure to 
think on; 
But in his third year 
He took to strong beer— 
He is now on the staff of the Pink ’Un. 


As an example of the mens conscia 
recti in its most aggressive form we 
may quote the old Christ Church 
“Limerick” : 


There was an old Don at the House, 

Renowned for his wisdom and nous. 
When they said “You are wrong,” 
He replied “Go along! 

We never are wrong at the House.” 


This, however, can hardly be taken 
as a successful summing-up of the old 


Christ Church spirit, though indicating ’ 


a certain haughty aloofness, not neces- 
sarily based on intellectual superiority, 
which marked the House in old days. 
The weakness of the characterization 
is shown by the fact that mutatis 
mutandis it would have applied equally 
well to Balliol. But the traditional qual- 
ities of Balliol—intellectual supremacy 


combined with a cavalier treatment of 
theology—are well hit off in the lines 
which recall echoes of the old heresy- 
hunting days in which Jowett was the 
bugbear of the orthodox: 


There once was a scholar of Balliol, 
Who was asked what he knew of Gam- 
aliel. 
He replied “’Twas a hill” ; 
And examiners still 
Remember that scholar of Balliol. 


The contrast between dons and un- 
dergraduates of the same college is 
shown in the once familiar lines on 
Oriel in the Pre-Rhodesian epoch. 
Whatever esoteric meaning may be dis- 
covered in them, they cannot easily be 
reconciled with the exalted ideals of 
the Oriel Fellows in mid-Victorian 
days: 

There was a lithe freshman of Oriel, 
Who climbed up the Martyrs’ Memorial. 
There he stood on his head, . 


And indignantly said 
“Who says we're not active at Oriel?” 


“Profiteering” is a new name, but an 
old practice, and fortunes were once 
made, or at least affluence attained, at 
Oxford and Cambridge in ways which 
are no longer possible under the alert 
scrutiny of modern bursars, trained in 
business methods. Legends of the 
riches of college cooks are crystallized 
in the following verse: 


There was an old House cook, whose 
means 
Very largely exceeded the Dean’s. 
His son’s in the Blues, 
Independent of Jews, 
And his girls are Society queens. 


A later variation on the same theme 
changes the venue to a smaller college 
and avoids any imputation of ill-gotten 
gains: 

There was an old magnate of Merton, 
Who sent both his daughters to Girton; 
His son’s a Q.C. 


And a rising M.P.— 
He himself was the Porter of Merton. 
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The practice of tempering high prices 
with long credit which prevailed, and 
may still prevail, amongst Oxford 
tradesmen is commemorated in an- 
other verse: 


A tailor of Oxford, whose shears 
Were employed in the service of 
Peers, 

Nearly died on the spot 

When an innocent Scot 
Paid a bill that was not in arrears. 

But it must be admitted that the ma- 
jority of the old Oxford “Limericks” 
_are sadly lacking in urbanity, and only 
serve to perpetuate ill-mannered gibes 
at the meagre fare of Queen’s, the 
table-manners of Jesus Freshmen, or 
the poverty and illiteracy of the “un- 
attached.” The comparative remote- 
ness of Worcester is more genially 
satirized in a “Limerick” stronger in 
point than in rhyme: 

A sanguine young freshman of Wor- 
cester 

Tried to walk to the High with his 
sister ; 

But in the Long Vac. 

They got there and back, 

Which was rather fast walking for 
Worcester. 

Certainly it would be unjust to judge 
Oxford light verse by the test of col- 
lege “Limericks.” College rhymes are 
another matter, but here the “personal 
note” is too strongly sounded to war- 
rant their publication. 

The cult of the “Limerick” in the 
present century, sedulously fostered by 
journalistic enterprise, may be said to 
have culminated in a prize competition 
organized by a daily paper a couple of 
years ago. From the preface to a 
volume containing the cream of the 
competition, we learn that 14,361 
“Limericks” were sent in, “fully three 
quarters of which were duplicates of 
popular favorites.” The editors add 
that, with the exception of those from 
Edward Lear’s book, all these old 
favorites are included. As a matter 
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of fact, one of Lear’s stanzas, that on 
“the old man who supposed that the 
street door was partially closed,” 
appears on p. 71. The selection runs 
to over 750 specimens, and criticism is 
largely disarmed by the fact that the 
proceeds of the sale are devoted to a 
highly laudable war purpose. But it 
cannot be said that continuous perusal 
of this “Book of Limericks” makes for 
exhilaration. An overwhelming ma- 
jority of the verses are illustrations of 
that primitive and anti-social sense of 
humor which is excited, as Mr. Stephen 
Leacock observes in his admirable 
essay on, “American Humor,” “by the 
aspect of something smashed, broken, 
defeated, knocked out of its original 
shape and purpose.” This “humor of 
discomfiture and destructiveness” is 
writ large on every page. ° People 
are constantly sitting down on tin- 
tacks, or being blown up, or falling 
down wells or into the sea. A large 
number again base their appeal on the 
peculiar spelling of surnames and 
place-names, and the misspelling of 
rhymes to them—eg. ‘“Warwick” 
and “paregarwick,”’ “Wemyss” and 
“scremyss,” and these exercises in 
mechanical dexterity, though often in- 
genious, are apt to pall in the long run. 
Mutatis mutandis a verse in one of 
Gilbert’s “Bab Ballads” seems to meet 
the situation: 
But though at first amused, 

Yet after seven years 
That Hebrew child grew awful riled 

And busted into tears. 


Out of the 750 odd “Limericks” not 
more than thirty deserve a First-Class, 
and the majority of these are “old 
favorites.” It is pleasant to be re- 
minded of the limitations of the young 
lady of Rio; the tragedy of the young 
man of Ostend “who vowed he’d hold 
out to the end”; the opulent contours 
of the old man of the Nore who was 
“the same shape behind as before”; 
the strange methods of the young belle 
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of North Berwick “who followed the 
guns and distributed buns to the men 
who were down with enteric’; the 
interchange of amenities between the 
hen and Henry Ward Beecher; the 
masterly explanation of the “strong 
man of the Syndicate’; and the mys- 
terious reticence of the “Old Man of 
Khartoum”— 
Who kept two black sheep in his room 
To remind him, he said, 
Of two friends who were dead, 
But he never would tell us of whom. 
There is another version of the last 
line, “Though he could not remember 
of whom,” which also has its merits. 
Of the modern “Limericks,” included 
in the collection perhaps the most in- 
genious is the following: 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


There was a lethargic Reporter, 
Who said that hen’s names might be 
shorter ; 
So he wrote “Y & . ” 
But his effort was not 
A success, for it baffled the sorter. 


For the rest, there are some that are 
“funny without being vulgar” and a 
good many that are, let us say, unre- 
fined without being funny. But the 
editors are fully justified in their state- 
ment that they have excluded all 
rhymes “which offend good manners 
by reason of their Rabelaisian tend- 
ency.” If not a “noble seven hun-— 
dred,” the collection is at least a good 
answer to Murray’s insinuation that 
the “Limerick” was essentially an in- 
centive to indecorum. 

C. L. G. 





JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 


“A city and a_ solitude.’’—Shelley; Prometheus Unbound. 


The standard of St. George at length 
floats over the battlements of the Bible. 
There is a thrill in Jerusalem Deliv- 
ered unequaled since the first Crusade 
and its immortalization centuries later 
by Tasso. Jerusalem, Athens, Rome— 
these strike the trichord of history: 
Rome the capital of Rule, Athens of 
Art, Jerusalem of the Spirit. All of 
them have been what Gibbon so finely 
terms Jerusalem, “the theatre of na- 
tions.” Each—and each is a hill-sanc- 
tuary—has repeatedly been mutilated 
and destroyed. But none so often or 
so long as the city, small in extent and 
situation, that has yet loomed so large 
on the world’s horizon for over three 
thousand years. It is the citadel and 
shrine of inspiration, of tragedy and 
triumph, of faith and failure, of des- 
tiny and desolation, of heroism and 
betrayal, of song, dirge and prophecy— 
the scene of Divinity incarnate and of 
the central event not only of time, but 
eternity—an eternal city, indeed. No 
stronghold has been so_ repeatedly 


sacked and rebuilt: it stands for ruin 
and renewal, for death and re-birth. 
It has survived the Egyptians, Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians and _ Arabians, 
Pharaohs, Czsars, and Caliphs, the - 
Seleucid, the Abassids, the Seljouks 
—yet it has remained a monument of 
loneliness and a pivot of imperial in- 
trigue. It is concerning this last char 
acteristic that a word of warning must 
be raised ere this brief article closes, 
for Palestine divides Syria from Egypt 
and abuts on the Mediterranean: by 
land and littoral it is a point of van- 
tage and Judva was ever more Medi- 
terranean than Oriental—a piece of the 
South in the East. Its very holiness 
has been the prize and pretext of 
ambitions. 

Jerusalem is primeval. Long before 
Israel invaded Canaan, the stone rec- 
ords discovered at El Amarna reveal 
that even then its name was Jebus 
Salim, the high Place of Peace with 
a high priest for its worship who cor- 
responded with the Court of Cairo. 














Jerusalem Delwwered. 


Kgypt was ever present. Centuries 
afterwards, saved from Sennacherib, it 
was taken by Pharaoh Necho, and from 
him almost immediately wrenched by 
his overweening rival Nebuchadnezzar. 
Within half a century, and after the 
favoring Cyrus, it fell to the Persian 
Smerdis. Spared by the great Alex- 
ander, it passed to the Antiochus from 
whom the militant Maccabees rescued 
it, establishing the proud dynasty of 
those Asmoneans who welcomed Cleo- 
patra as their guest. With the rise of 
Rome came Pompey and Crassus to 
spoil, Antipater the upstart to restore 
it and Herod to besiege what his father 
had saved. But these pro-Roman Idu- 
means lent it a false security, and it 
was once more razed to the ground by 
Vespasian. Hadrian protected, Con- 
stantine and Helena and Eudosia hal- 
lowed, Julian the renegade re-templed 
it—ttill, again, in the seventh century, 
it passed to Persia in the person of 
Chosroes. A hundred years onwards 
and the Saracens seized it, while in 
1076 the Turks first fastened on its 
fastness, only to be succeeded by the 
Egyptian Caliphate. Then the imagi- 
nation of Christendom was kindled, and 
there arose as its deliverer, the Belgian 
Godfrey, of Bouillon, with a wife from 
Lorraine—Godfrey, the paladin-pilgrim, 
who, though King, refused the crown, 
since one of thorns had been his Mas- 
ter’s, and yet Godfrey, who in that 
Master’s name massacred Israel as fe- 
rociously as Ishmael. The Latin Kings 
of Jerusalem followed-—commerce had 
urged the Crusaders as much as Chris- 
tianity—till in the next century the 
Crown was lost by the degenerate Lu- 
signan. Then ‘Saladin entered, the 
Bayard of the East, in duel with Rich- 
ard Lion-heart, the nearest approach 
to a modern Major General. Next came 
the interlude in “shining armor” of 
Barbarossa’s grandson, Frederick the 
Second, of whom doubtless the Kaiser 
thought in 1898 when he broke down 
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the ancient wall to make the Joppa 
Gate for his dramatic parade. Then 
after yet a fresh Turkish inroad, the 
Carismians captured and pillaged the 
sacred city. And finally, in 1517, Selim 
the chivalrous, and magnificent, re- 
won it for the Ottomans. Let it be said 
at cnce that the Turks have never 
lacked chivalry in watching over the 
holy places, 

All along, in the vast kaleidoscope of 
changes and catastrophes, there were 
many who, “passing through this vale 
of misery, used it for a well.” Jeal- 
ously guarded by the Moslem, Jerusa- 
lem remained the symbol of Christen- 
dom and the promise of a “new earth” 
as it descends in the Apocalypse. So 
often conquered, Jerusalem abides in- 
vincible. So constantly profaned, the 
mystery and majesty are unaltered. 
Wasted and weeping, this Mater dolo- 
rosa stands, no brooding ghost, but a 
living spirit. What haunted ground, 
not only of saints, apostles and Re- 
deemer, but of earthly romances and 
vicissitudes! The smile of Herodias’ 
daughter. still .wavers inscrutable 
around the once-palaced cliff. The 
crimson sunset still reflects the car- 
nage of Athaliah, Judsa’s Lady Mac- 
beth. Jezebel and her priests still 
image the clash between papist and 
puritan, for all along Judea was “this 
protestant Egypt.” Is that the sighing 
breeze, or is it Mariamne wailing, dis- 
consolate as Rachel? And those clouds 
of midnight towering over the brook 
Kedron, are they the solemn shapes of 
mighty warriors from Joshua down- 
wards, guarding the Valley of Assize? 
The driven dust eddies—it veils Don 
Jehuda ben Halevy, the Spanish sage 
and troubadour who, wan and way- 
worn, has pilgrimaged hither only to 
he pierced to his faithful heart by a 
Moorish spear. That plaintive breeze, 
saddening the silence, is it the world- 
old lamentation round the Wall of 
Weeping? What reveries, what rare 
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merchandise, what traffics and discov- 
eries, cohorts and caravans haunt its 
approaches ; what wraiths and echoes 
issue from the caves, what long-past 
lightnings flash over the mountain 
peaks! What loves and hatreds wander 
among those vanished gardens and still 
vibrate in that “city of stone in a val- 
Jey of iron under a sky of brass”! From 
David to Disraeli, who has not re- 
nowned it—the seat of song, the mount 
of vision? 

But the British entry raises more 
mundane problems than the literaliza- 
tion of prophecy so dear to the parish 
heart, and amid just and general re- 
joicing it may be well to indicate two 
of them. Great Britain rules over a 
vast Mussulman population, and in that 
sense she is a great Moslem Power. 
How will the Moslems, long jealous of 
the shrines, accept the change? Gen- 
eral Allenby acted like a statesman in 
appointing Mohammedans to guard 
those sacred places which by prescrip- 
tion they protect, and he also showed 
wise insight when he entered on foot 
the city that he had won. It is said 
that a soothsayer so predicted, but, in 
any case, if the East loves splendor, 
nothing more constrains it than mod- 
est strength. But it will not always be 
General Allenby. Downing Street is 
notoriously imperceptive, and _  con- 
stantly its outlook is colored by the pol- 
itics of the hour. It will never do to 
see Palestine through the spectacles 
of extreme democracy or of any one 
Church or Conventicle. If the Turks 
have been our enemies, it is not all 
of them that desire to be so, still fewer 
that relish their present league with 
Germany, and millions of Moslems look 
up to us that are not Turks, but In- 
dians or Arabs. The way in which 
Jerusalem is to be the center of gov- 
ernment will require considered and 
considerate handling. It must not be 
forgotten that our triumph coincides 
with prevailing tentatives towards In- 
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dian home rule (misliked by many a 
loyalist) and forecasts of some even- 
tual Arab administration in Mesopo- 
tamia. Mohammedan susceptibilities 
will thus become doubly sensitive and 
in divergent directions. The one group 
will dread sedition, the other interfer- 
ence. What is this but to afford a 
playing ground for any foe of the fu- 
ture whose motto is to divide and con- 
quer? Unmitigated, absolute, ‘“de- 
mocracy” is no ruler of empire. A 
sensitive touch, a firm grasp, an intui- 
tive world-mind are requisite, Ask any 
really impartial and well-versed Anglo- 
Indian, any of our tried Eastern pro- 
eonsuls, and he will confirm this out- 
look. Let us beware of a House-of- 
Commons Downing Street in Jerusa- 
lem, nor forget that the due apportion- 
ment by treaty of the wardship of its 
shrines afforded the pretext—the apple 
of discord—for the Crimean War. Let 
not Jerusalem, the peace-altar, endan- 
ger, through “pacifist” doctrinaires, the 
peace of mankind. The British Em- 
pire, if it will only emerge strong, res- 
olute, united, is the safeguard of the 
world. 

Again, how will the “Zionist” hope 
take shape? Can it prove compatible 
with conditions immune from political 
intrigue, quite apart from any and 
many other considerations? Such, as 
we have seen, is not the lesson of the 
past. Will Jerusalem cease to be “the 
theatre of nations,” will, too, the tribes 
of the Lebanon cease to profit by fer- 
ment? To many it will seem that a 
Jewish state—even were that inher- 
ently a likelihood—would be impracti- 
cable if it is to be formed out of a 
polyglot crowd, the exiles of persecu- 
tion—as impracticable as it was in the 
days of the “Dispersion” when the cit- 
izens of the world thronged Jerusalem 
only once a year. It would prove a 


Babel of tongues and discords, an as- 
semblage of Russian and Polish and 
American internationalists that, in per- 
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haps forwarding the creed of Lenin 
and the politics of Geneva, might af- 
ford a new center for those Teutonic 
machinations which even now aré 
busied in setting the Crescent against 
the Cross. In such a medley, presided 
over by mediocrity, the dregs of Ger- 
man Jewry, always industrious, often 
vital, might prevail. And in this re- 
gard it may be pointed out that the 
originator of the mot, “Moi, je reste 
Ambassadeur 4 Paris,” was not Roths- 
child, as the tattlers have it, but the 
shrewd old Crémieux more than sixty 
years ago. Moreover, it must be borne 
in mind that, under much finer condi- 
tions, the Jewish genius was not po- 
litical, however great their statesmen 
have been when assimilated to empires. 
This has been well shadowed forth by 
Disraeli in the conflict between Jabas- 
ter and the young Alroy, another of the 
lights that failed. The Jews, in yearn- 
ing after a Theocracy, never founded 
a State. They religionized politics, 
whereas Europe has always politicized 
religion. That is why the Roman Cath- 
olic religion which, assuming the man- 
tle of Cesarism, “sent forth its dog- 
mas like legions into the provinces,” 
has always been thwarted in its more 
theocratic aspirations. Take Dante. 
He dreamed, it is true, of a real Theoc- 
racy, but he was a strong champion 
of a Monarchical State. He staked his 
hopes on that great Emperor—that 
“patriot-King” — whose premature 
death dashed his vision to the ground. 
And after Dante, Savonarola craved a 
real Theocracy, but, again, it assumed 
that Republican shape which, two cen- 
turies later, was to play a greater, 
though as futile, a part in England. 
The Church, one way or another, 
throughout Europe perpetually tended 
towards becoming a “State within the 
State,” a “King of Kings,” and the 
present Oratorians still obey the an- 
tique Florentine Constitution which St. 
Philip of Neri embalmed and pre 
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scribed as the rule of his order. In- 
deed, a great part of the Middle Ages 
was spent in perpetual conflict be- 
tween the Pope and the Emperor. To 
come nearer home, take Milton, who 
tempered the Puritanic fire with the 
Renaissance light. He deemed him- 
self a theocrat, he was only a Repub- 
lican; his religion subserved his poli- 
tics. A reformed commonwealth and 
no visible Church are Milton’s ideals. 
“The Parliament of England,” he pro- 
tests, among many other such pro- 
nouncements, had turned “regal bond- 
age into a free commonwealth.” “How 
then,” he proceeds, “can any Christian 
derive his Kingship from Christ? I 
doubt not but all ingenious and know- 
ing men will easily agree with me that 
a free commonwealth without a single 
person or House of Lords is by far the 
best Government. . . .” And then he 
propounds grand councils of a _ per- 
petual senate without, forsooth, “any 
Dogeship of Venice,” as the means of 
salvation. He cannot divorce religion 
from politics. True, before puritanism 
the English Reformation, which was a 
protest against internationalism, cre- 
ated in the English Church the near- 
est reconciliation between nationalism 
and Theocracy. But the pact did not 
last, and politics triumphed. The Eng- 
lish bishops dictated to America. Na- 
tionality does not imply unity of race. 
On the contrary, a nation is a fusion 
of races under a common ideal, and 
the Jews are a race, not a nation. To 
become a nation they must be deraci- 
nated. Is this possible? Is it desir- 
able? Are the idealogues to be trusted, 
and how often are they right? “Whoso 
is wise will ponder these things.” 

It will be urged, I know, in some 
quarters, that these deubts are super- 
fluous in face of the contemplated 
League of Nations which is to usher in 
the Millennium. It is a consummation 
devoutly to be desired. But, quite apart 
from the fact that it postulates univer- 
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sal agreement, that it only means an 
organized alliance from which any sig- 
natory (like Russia) could break away, 
and that it really but re-establishes the 
Hague Palace, which facilitated the 
war by lulling the anti-Germans, I 
would venture to submit two practical 
criticisms. It is proposed to “refer” 
any national quarrel to the Common 
Council. Is it not obvious that while 
it is being “referred” the strong man 
armed will cross the border? Again, 
no such pooling of forces to “police” 
the world could prove effective without 
the sanction of those very armaments 
to which “Labor” is always and vehe- 
mently objecting. If you have a 
permanent force highly trained and or- 
ganized, why not keep it for your own 
defense? It is by mutual self-respect 
and a mutual understanding, backed 
by the strength of union, that nations, 
like families, will soonest live in peace. 
Mr. Asquith is pleased to call this “the 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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chapter of accidents,’ but surely his 
own “Wait and see” is their encyclo- 
peedia. And, in any case, prevention 
is better than cure. 

Meanwhile Mr. Thomas Atkins can- 
not be insensible to the genius of the 
spot, though these considerations will 
hardly appeal to him, and the austere 
grandeur of Jerusalem may touch him 
less than the memories of hymns. But 
the Psalms, the hymns of history, must 
rise to his recollection as he “lifts his 
eyes unto the hills,” and the sight of 
Calvary will recall not only the Su 
preme Sacrifice, but the world-crucifix- 
ion of today. He will know nothing cf 
Tasso, and Jerusalem Delivered, but, lis- 
tening to the prince-poet Isaiah, he will 
remember that “the desert shall blos- 
som as the rose,” and, looking this 
Christmas on a freed Bethlehem, he 
will feel that the Child, whom no Herod 
could slay, has conquered, and that “the 
government shall be upon His shoulder.” 

Walter Sichel. 


DOCTORES SUPEREXCELLENTES. 


“You would have been known in the 
age of King James I, Mr. Warlock, as 
a Servator,” said Dr. Boon with a quick 
humorous look at the old man as they 
tramped through the early snow one 
December afternoon across the high 
moor. Mr. Warlock, an old friend and 
(the fact is hardly one for publica- 
tion) the quasi-adviser in certain diffi- 
cult cases of the country doctor, looked 
down on his friend, being ever ready 
for new knowledge and said, “What be 
a Servator, Dr. Boon?” “An old writer, 
Robert Burton, has this passage, Mr. 
Warlock. I copied it out for you the 
other night as I was reading his great 
book before bed-time. Here it is: 


‘Sorcerers are too common; cunning 
men, wizards, and white witches, as 
they call them, in every village, which 
if they 


be sought unto, will help 


’ 


almost all infirmities of body and mind, 
Servatores in Latin, and they have 
commonly St. Catharine’s wheel printed 
in a roof of their mouth, or in some 
other part about them.’” 

Mr. Warlock heard the passage read, 
quietly attentive, and took the paper 
with interest. He was thinking very 
earnestly. “Does Mr. Burton approve 
of what he calls white witches?” “Well, 
that is a point. He asks himself the 
question whether, if they have the 
power, it is right to go to them, and 
says that in his day it was a common 
practice to go first to a witch and then 
to a physician. Both the Fathers of 
the church and the fathers of my pro- 
fession have been doubtful.” “You do 
come to me, doctor, to talk over some 
sort of cases. I have cured whur 
you’m failed. I be old man and no 
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manner so good as I would wish to be, 
but I do make cures when doctor be 
at wit’s end.” Dr. Boon laughed. “Yes, 
I have had some wonderful cures 
through your help though not through 
your simples. There are only two of 
your useful herbs, or perhaps three, 
that are not well known and in regular 
use. You use them not because you 
know of them through books but 
because the manner of use has been 
handed down, father to son, so to 
speak, from Saxon times and earlier. 
Early monkish writers tell us of this 
and from age to age there are records 
of the herbs in use. To the physician 
the whole thing has been turned into a 
science, and in our pharmacopeia, 
as we call it, we have set out the uses 
of the essence of almost every known 
herb. Very many of those that you 
use are really useless, and you are 
not able, as we are, to measure the 
dose to the case. But still I admit 
that there are possibly still some herbs 
that you use, the value of which we do 
not realize.” 

It was a long speech as it appears 
written, but in reality it was jerked 
out, as they floundered through the 
wet snow, in phrases which the old 
man swallowed with a nod. He quite 
saw Dr. Boon’s point. The profession 
had reduced to order the almost unde- 
signed experiments of numberless gen- 
erations who had found that that or 
this herb in concoction had some cura- 
tive effect on this or that disease. Dr. 
Boon was quick to see that there was 
some little revolt in Mr. Warlock’s 
mind against the unfairness of taking 
advantage of the white witch’s experi- 
ence and then kicking him and his class 
over. “You see, Mr. Warlock, we have 
entered into your inheritance. If it 
hadn’t been for the herbalist there 
would have been no doctor. Our books 
have gradually got all your knowledge, 
or nearly all, from every part of the 
world so that the doctors today can in 
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any particular case use the gathered 
knowledge as to herbs and minerals of 
thousands of generations.” The old 
man nodded. “I zee,” he said, “but 
you’m still without my rheumatiz 
herb.” The doctor laughed: “Well, 
well,” he said, “as I don’t know what 
rheumatism is, I shan’t bother about 
the green stuff you pick in February. 
But what I haven’t got and where you 
help me is the knowledge of the minds 
of the people. It is there you beat 
me. Your cures are mind-cures. You 
know the people and I after thirty 
years on these moors don’t.” “Iss,” 
said Mr. Warwick. “I know the people. 
You know their bodies and in some 
fashion their minds. I do know their 
souls nigh as well as Sam Miles knows 
them. If you know a man’s soul you 
do know to a dewdrop how a potion 
will act. “Yes,” said Dr. Boon, gravely, 
“that is where you help me. If we 
only knew the souls of our patients 
there would be little need for doctors 
in ten generations.” “Opening medi- 
cine,” said Mr. Warlock, “be a chief 
part of my art and I do apply it to 
the soul.” 

At this moment they stood on the 
hillside at a point where the moor runs 
down a steep place into a grassy bot- 
tom where oak and ash, withy and elm 
locked in a quiet homestead. Down 
there was no snow; the grass looked 
like spring grass. The oaks still held 
their yellow leaves and already in shel- 
tered corners the primrose was putting 
out. leaves where in a month or six 
weeks, perhaps, the yellow flower would 
stand. To the homestead they were 
bound in order to see two sick folk, 
an old woman who lay, with far 
thoughts, in the old four-post bed 
where she was born, and a soldier back 
months ago from the wars with a shat- 
tered mind: grandmother and grand- 
son. With them were the soldfer’s 
father and mother and his little sister 
and sturdy school-lad brother. . Mr. 
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Warlock had slept at the farm last 
night and at dawn, alarmed at both 
cases, had set out for Dr. Boon, eight 
miles away. The doctor’s dog-cart had 
brought them as far as the road went 
and had gone back. When the two doc- 
tors, the white witch and the regular 
practitioner, reached the farmyard 
night had fallen and a winter moon 
was shining on the snow. “How be 
granmer?”’ said Mr. Warlock anxiously. 
“She be muttering o’ watervalls,” said 
her daughter, “an’ Arthur he be hear- 
ing shells bursting all the hour long.” 
“And how are the rest of you?” said 
Dr. Boon, cheerily. “Well, I can see 
you are well. Why shouldn’t you be 
well, away from towns and troubles!” 





“Arthur be great trouble. Do’ee cure 
he,” said the woman anxiously. 
“Mother be past cure.” “Nonsense, 


nonsense,” said the bustling doctor, 
taking off his great coat, “I have at- 
tended Mrs. Brane five and twenty 
years and mean to attend her for an- 
other twenty. Yes, I will have a cup 
of tea, a large cup with plenty of 
cream in. Past cure, indeed; no one 
is past cure in my practice.” Finish- 
ing his tea, he went upstairs, and, in 
a wonderfully quiet way for so brusque 
and downright a man. And then the 
soldier came in with his hand on his 
forehead. 

“It is said granmer be so bad, Ar- 
thur,” said the old man. “Be she bad?” 
said Arthur. “I did forget she be bad. 
My poor head be bad. I wish the guns 
would stop.” “Be they firing now? I 
be hard o’ hearing. "Tes far away to 
hear they. The moor do zeem to me 
zo quiet tonight. Christmas be not far 
away.” Just a gleam of interest showed 
in the soldier’s dull eyes. He was very 
young and loved the Christmas time. 
The kitchen was empty save for these 
two. The rest had taken the advantage 
of the coming of Dr. Boon to slip off 
on their neglected duties, all the in- 
sistent needs of farm life. The two 
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sat over the fire. The old man’s keen, 
pale blue eyes were fixed on the soldier 
lad. As the fire flickered the splendid 
head of the healer shone with a revela- 
tion of almost spiritual power. The 
soldier seemed to be moving out of a 
trance; someone had his soul by the 
hand, as it were, leading him up out 
of Hades, that place of prison, to the 
light. “Christmas be not far away. 
"Tes a time o’ peace. Have ’ee ever 
noticed, Arthur, how quiet moor do 
often be about Christmas time: no 
wind, no rain; just sunshine and moon- 
shine on the snow and the tinkle-tinkle 
of the Christmas bells creeping along 
into the farms? Quiet, quiet... 
quiet. It do seem sleepy here at 
Christmas time, zo still!” 

A new look had come into the boy’s 
eyes; the dullness was going, a normal 
sleepiness was taking its place. He 
rubbed his eyes. “I be zo tired, Mr. 


Warlock.” “One be tired after good 
work, Arthur. Be tired. ’Tes good to 
be tired. ’Tes bad business ‘bout 
granmer.” “Dear granmer,” said the 


soldier, “I do love she.” “Doctor be 
heer to cure she. ’Tes likely she will 
be cured.” “What be sickness?” said 
the boy. “’Tes you be the sickness. 
She be feared for you. If Arthur be 
well, granmer be well.” “I be well,” 
said the soldier, “’cept the guns, an’ 
they be further off today.” “Let the 
guns be. They be doing good work. 
*Tes to make a new world. But ’tes 
for you to forget guns now. You be 
tired after good work. Will you make 
granmer well? She be not well while 
jyyou do hear guns. Come, Arthur, 
come with me to Blackwood Farm. I 
want my fiddle.” The soldier, as if he 
had awakened from a long sleep, 
jumped up and the two passed: into 
the quiet night under the silver moon. 
But at the threshold Dr. Boon met 
them. “Where are you going?” said 
he. “We be going Blackwood Farm 
to fetch fiddle,” said Arthur, quietly, 
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but imote naturally. “Oh,” said the 
physician, “that is one up to you, Doc- 
tor Warlock.” “How be old Mrs. Mil- 
ton?” said the Servator. “She is worse 
than she will be,” said the doctor; 
“and, moreover, she is my patient.” 
“You wur at varm window ten min- 
utes agone.” “How do you know?” 
“Arthur did hear you.” In fact, Ar- 
thur had flinched at a tiny sound and 
the old man had guessed that the doc- 
tor was watching the cure. “Well, well, 
get you to Blackwood, and Arthur, 
don’t you go romping with Sarah 
Tudley.” 

As the two moved across the farm- 
yard and into the moonlit field-path, 
the past came creeping up into the 
broken mind. He was waking from a 
troubled dream that had been endless 
and unhappy. He felt the daylight 
breaking from the East. Suddenly Sally 
Tudley’s bright face came back into 
his mind. She had been a stranger 
there for months. He was only tired 
now and though the guns still pounded 
away it was at a tremendous distance. 
The roaring tumble of the stream that 
they crossed was for the first time 


the flow of water. At last the past was © 


falling into perspective and stood as a 
back and middle ground. The perfect 
quietude of the moonlit scene knit up 
the present to the far past when the 
moor was all his life. “Mr. Warlock,” 
he said, earnestly, “it be real, be it?” 
“It be real. There be the same old 
stars and our Wiltwater moon. They 
do not heed our war.” The word was 
used deliberately. He wanted to bring 
the war as a whole into perspective. 
The string answered the bow. “It do 
zeem a long while ago that charge. On 
and on we went, the shells bursting in 
frontof’us. An’ then in front of us 
was a sea of terrible vaices, thousands 
of vaices, and we, the thin lines of us, 
we plunged, we wi’ our bayonets, into 
the sea o’ vaices wi’ a crash an’ a thud 
an’ a roar. I thought ’twur like sheep 
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shearing. I remember no more, but I 
wur not wounded, only I forgot every- 
thing. It be real here, be it?” “It be 
real; why here be varm and big Mr. 
Multon be at door looking at the night. 
We be come, Mr. Multon, Arthur an’ I 
be come, for old fiddle.” In the great 
kitchen were Mrs. Multon and her 
niece, Sally Tudley. Now Sally was 
grieving over Arthur, who had smiled 
at her the week before and had not 
known who she was; she who had been 
at school with him and had walked 
hundreds of miles with him on the long 
road to school and back, year in, year 
out. He knew her tonight. “I be 
tired, Zally,” said he, “zo tired.” And 
as he sat down he closed his eyes. 

Mr. Warlock lifted his hand warn- 
ingly ; they all knew the tragedy of it 
and the months of darkness at the lit- 
tle: homestead where he lived. Then 
Mr. Warlock took up his fiddle and 
began playing with almost a _ fairy 
touch the old tunes that he knew the 
boy knew, played them like bright 
ghosts of melodies gliding up and down 
a single string. And into the melodies 
he wove the streams and woods and 
fields and moorlands, knitting up all 
the while the pre-war consciousness 
to the present, and at the end 
he touched in a chord or two of the 
National Anthem. “’I'wur worth it,” 
said the soldier, “I do love England. 
They do tell me Belgium wur like Eng- 
land avore the war, parts o’ England. 
The Germans shall not touch England. 
*Twur worth it, but I be sorry Jim Torr 
be dead.” “He be not dead. He be in 
hospital in Plymouth town. I have 
seen he.” “He wur my sergeant,” said 
the boy; “wur in the _ charge. 
’Twur worth it. Good night, Sally.” 
“Good night, Arthur,” said they all. 
But it was only Sally that he 
really knew. 

When they got back, Dr. Boon. was 
waiting. He had bargained for a pony 
trap to take him back, and it was ready 
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down in the village. “Mrs. Milton is 
better,” he said to the old man. “She 
was dying of trouble. The old do die 
of it sometimes. When I told her 
about Arthur, she asked for something 
to eat. Human beings are funny crea- 
tures. Will you walk to the village, 
Mr. Warlock?” “I will drive you, Dr. 
Boon, as soon as I have given Arthur 
his potion.” “Leave the boy alone, let 
him sleep.” “I do know my art,” said 
the old magician, obstinately. “I do 
measure my potion to his soul.” And 
solemnly in the kitchen he measured 
out his potion, a strong decoction of 
peppermint leaves, which the soldier 
drank obediently, and stepped off stead- 
ily to bed. “Let he sleep,” he said to 
the mother; “sleep, sleep, sleep. He 
be come back from the dead. I will 
look in again before the week be out.” 

“It seems to me,” said the doctor, as 
they drove over the moor, “that I 
wasn’t wanted at all today and to- 
night. Yet I believe I saved Mrs. Mil- 
ton. When I got upstairs into her 
room, I sat quietly down and listened. 
She had not heard me. She was ram- 
bling in the dusk some way like this, 
looking at the little fire: ‘Here wur I 
born in this very bed bezide this very 
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fire in the zound of the valling waters. 
Here wur I married; here wur my chil- 
dren born; here did my husband die: 
all in the zound of the waters as they 
go down to the zee. An’ here I will 
die. Arthur be good boy, but Andrew, 
his brother, he lie dead in France, an’ 
Arthur he be worse than dead.’ So 
she rambled on. Then I crept down- 
stairs; ‘past cure,’ I said. Then I 
went into the yard and saw what had 
happened to Arthur. Then I went up 
again and lit a light, and said to old 
Mrs. Milton, who knew me in a mo- 
ment, ‘This is a bad business about Ar- 
thur.’ ‘Be he dead? ‘No, no; about 
Arthur and Sally.’ She sat up in bed. 
‘Be Arthur well? ‘Yes, Arthur is all 
well again. But Sally won’t marry 
him. What shall we do? ‘Do ’ee get 
my boots and my breakfast,’ said the 
old lady; ‘boots and breakfast. If 
Sally waunt marry he I’ll witch she, 
witch she into a decline this very day 
at sunrise. Not marry he! Give I 
my boots, Dr. Boon.’ ” 

Mr. Warlock laughed right up at 
the round-faced moon. “It be my cure, 
doctor,” said he. “The cure lies in 
the application, sir,” said the regular 
physician; “I gave her her boots and 
a bacon sandwich.” 

J. H. G. de Montmorency. 





A WATCH IN THE NIGHT. 


“Watchmen, what of the night?” 
“Rumors clash from the towers; 
The clocks strike different hours ; 

The vanes point different ways. 
Through darkness leftward and 
right 
Voices quaver and boom, 
Pealing our victory’s praise, 
Tolling to tocsin of doom.” 


“Optimist, what of the night?” 
“Night is over and gone; 
See how the dawn marches on, 
Triumphing, over the hills. 


Armies of foemen in flight 
Scatter dismay and despair, 
Wild is the terror that fills 
War-lords that crouch in their lair.” 


“Pessimist, what of the night?” 
“Blackness that walls us about; 
The last little star has gone out, 

Whelmed in the wrath of the storm. 
Exhaustless, resistless in might, 
The enemy faints not nor fails; 
Thundering, swarm upon swarm, 
He sweeps like a flood through the 
vales.” 











The Beneficent Comparison. 


“Pacifist, what of the night?” 
“We hear the thunder afar, 
But all is still where we are; 
Good and evil are friends. 
Here in the passionless height 
War and morality cease, 
And the noon with the midnight 
blends 
In perennial twilight of peace.” 


Punch. 
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“Soldier, what of the night?” 
“Vainly ye question of me; 
I know not, I hear not nor see; 
The voice of the prophet is dumb 
Here in the heart of the fight. 
I count not the hours on their way; 
I know not when morning shall 
come ; 
Enough that I work for the day.” 





THE BENEFICENT COMPARISON. 


It is a common cause of thankfulness 
that there are people worse off than 
ourselves. S06 accustomed are we to 
hearing people give thanks upon this 
score that it is only in our more cyni- 
cal moments that the logical import of 
their words strikes us. In theory the 
point of view is an odious one, but in 
practice how could we get on without 
the help of the beneficent comparison? 
The inevitable conditions of life are 
rendered more acceptable by it. It is 
wretched to be getting older at such 
a pace and so unceasingly. Now and 
then we are all greatly depressed by 
the thought, and probably we all find 
a certain relief in thinking of some 
particular friend who is older still. We 
wish him no harm. If there were any 
chance of his finding the secret of 
youth, we should not stand in his way. 
All the same, if he found it, one 
of the thoughts which console us in 
our advance towards decay would be 
gone. We do not want him to get old; 
we only want him to prove to us that 
we are still young. We compare our- 
selves with him and take comfort. Very 
much the same thing is true of health. 
Suppose we have some very small or- 
deal to go through, such as having a 
tooth out, and are feeling depressed by 
the consideration of our little woe. If 
we hear of someone who has lately re- 
signed himself with undaunted courage 
to some far more serious ordeal, we 
cease to be afraid. The comparison be- 


tween his case and our own restores 
us to equanimity. It is difficult to say 
why. It is not only that we are 
ashamed to fume outwardly, we do 
not fume inwardly. Some sort of a 
suggestion-cure has been worked upon 
our nerves. Some spring of thankful- 
ness has been unloosed in our souls by 
a process of reasoning which we cannot 
follow. Very much the same thing is 
true where poverty is concerned—so 
long only as it does not go too far. It 
is of no use to a man who has lost half 
his income to reflect that all things 
are a matter of comparison. He might 
as well seek relief from financial care 
in trying to grasp the Kantian doctrine 
of the Ding an sich. But if his next- 
door neighbor has lost three-quarters 
of his income, he does, without the 
least ill nature, feel a little better able 
to bear up. The process of his reason- 
ing is again impossible to find out, 
but it is certainly not just Schaden- 
freude, though perhaps the best imag- 
inable character would not feel it. Pity 
for his neighbor would overcome the 
thought of himself. As it is, if he is 
a decent man, he does not feel the 
slightest pleasure in another man’s 
misfortune, but the sight of it instantly 
reduces the volume of his self-pity. 
That his conscience is not injured by 
the acceptance of this relief is obvi- 
ous, because it is one which he will in- 
stantly offer to his child. “Come, cheer 
up! Look how much worse off poor 
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So-and-so is,” he will say, without a 
thought that he is giving a wrong turn 
to the boy’s imagination. More often 
than not the beneficent comparison 
will dry any tears that are not really 
bitter. Needless to say, where real 
grief is concerned, even the real griefs 
of childhood, such distractions are vain. 
Real griefs, however, are few, and 
their consolations fewer. That is no 
reason why we should not be unfeign- 
edly pleased with the many small con- 
siderations which make the crowd of 
small ills endurable. 

There are moments when all those 
who are not conceited fools groan un- 
der the burden of their own stupidity. 
They go about their work, day after 
day, for a long time together, with a 
sense that they are bringing to it no 
insight, no spark of originality. Tney 
are working without pleasure and with 
bad result. To see a fellow-workman, 
especially if he is as a rule a better 
man than themselves, in the same case 
will often lift the cloud. Here again 
we suppose the depression arises from 
self-pity, whose only antidote would 
seem to be pity for someone else. There 
is another form of conscious stupidity 
from which the sight of worse stunid- 
ity removes the sting. The fact that 
he has “said the wrong thing,” hurt 
someone’s feelings, showed himself in 
a ridiculous or a contemptible light, 
will weigh upon a man (and still more 
upon a woman) for days. There is 
no denying that to see another person 
whom he realizes to be quite as clever, 
dignified or good-hearted as himself 
do the same thing will cause him to for- 
get his own vexation. 
perficial cynicism to say that he takes 
pleasure in the social smart his friend 
is swearing about. He is more sorry 
for him than he could be if he had not 
just been through the same discomfort 
himself. At the same time his self- 
concentration is dissipated, and he goes 
home in better spirits and can laugh at 


It is mere su- ’ 


The Beneficent Comparison. 


both mishaps. How far it is tepte 
hensible to take comfort in remorse 
from the thought of someone who has 
done worse is a difficult question. Here 
we suppose the effect of comparison 
ceases to be beneficent, from the. point 
of view of the moralist at any rate. 
For all that, if we could not make it, 
the punishment might seem greater 
than we could bear. This is surely 
true whether it is a truth whose moral 
effect is good or bad. Of course, every 
frank man knows that there are scores 
and thousands of people worse than 
himself, but that is one of the gen- 
eralizations which are absolutely inef- 
fectual. To know ourselves the worst 
of our intimates would be a hellish 
situation, yet none of us is so wicked 
as to desire that anyone else should be 
worse than he need be. For his own 
part, the present writer has always 
thought that to be least in the King- 
dom of Heaven would not be an alto- 
gether blissful position, and, consider- 
ing the persons for whom it was sug- 
gested, it has always seemed to him 
that it was not intended to be. On the 
whole, however, we must admit that 
longing for companions in guilt is inde- 
fensible, just as envy of the mental 
peace of very good people is the only 
justifiable form of envy. 

We do, though, seriously think that 
to obtain a little eomfort from the 
thought of those worse off than our- 
selves is less reprehensible than to al- 
low the thought of those better off to 
make us miserable. The sort of com- 
parison which produces envy, though 
“it must needs be that offenses come,” 
is certainly more nearly odious than 
the other in its results upon conduct. 
Human nature, however, is not logical. 
A few very good people can rejoice in 
a friend’s success and work for it who 
at the same time feel personally dis- 
couraged by it when it is attained. This 
sort of discouragement, even though 
they themselves may call it envy, is 
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often connected with a root of hu- 
mility in their hearts. They are not 
in the least inclined to detract from 
‘the other man’s talent, but the fact 
that it is forced upon their notice in- 
creases the poor opinion that they have 
‘of their own. It is always sad to have 
little—less than we should like— 
‘whether we speak of a material or a 
spiritual fortune. We have all felt a 
‘certain discouragement in the presence 
of an absolutely certain faith. Very 
few people like to say this, and even 
avoid all mention of uncertainty lest 
they should provoke it in others. The 
present writer has often thought that 
if preachers were more frank in this 
matter they would have more hearers. 
They discourage by an assumption of 
courage. But there is, however, an 
envy for which no defense can be 
made. The person who is put off a 
childish and wholly innocent, if oc- 
easionally ridiculous, pleasure in his 
own possessions by the sight of some 


The Spectator. 
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-one else’s finer wares, or who looks 


always for worse qualities in the bet- 
ter off, is either a very unwise or a 
very unjust man. His only course is 
to regard comparison as a temptation, 
or, acknowledging his weakness, to 
compare himself diligently with the less 
lucky as a deliberate moral antidote. 
Many antidotes are in themselves poi- 
sonous, it is true. This one which we 
have called the beneficent comparison, 
however, has, we think, few practical 
ill-effects. But, it may be said, surely 
a true independence should free us all 
both from envy and from all sense 
of relief in the contemplation of ill- 
luck and shortcomings of others. The 
argument is unanswerable. We can 
only plead against it that such inde- 
pendence will never be common till we 
get rid of a fear which is as natural to 
man as the fear of death itself, and 
that is the fear of isolation. Both 
dreads are part and parcel of human 
nature, and can never be eradicated. 





THE FUTURE OF THE WOMAN WAR WORKER. 


Economic theories die hard. Econo- 
mists kill them and bury them; but 
they live on in the minds of genera- 
tions of politicians and journalists. 
Such a theory is the old “wages fund,” 
with its supposition that a definite sum 
of capital is available at any given 
time for the payment of wages, and 
that the average rate of wages is 
therefore predetermined by the amount 
of that capital sum, together with the 
number of hungry laborers among 
whom it has to be divided. In 1869, 
this theory was repudiated by one of 
its leading advocates, John Stuart Mill; 
and during the decade or so which fol- 
‘lowed, the so-called “produce theory” 
crept into its place. Wages ceased to 
be regarded as part of a capital fund, 
‘and came to be regarded as part of 


the national income, and upon the 
bargaining powers of the parties claim- 
ing a share in its distribution. In so far 
as the amount of capital in existence 
affects the productivity of labor, and 
therefore the extent of the national in- 
come, wages may be said to be de- 
pendent upon the existing amount of 
capital. Again, in so far as the existing 
amount of capital and the number of 
available laborers, by the operation of 
economic competition, affect the bar- 
gaining powers of Capital on the one 
hand and Labor on the other, they may 
be said to determine the rate of wages. 
But the connection is not so straight- 
forward; the old simple formula that 
“wages not only depend upon the rela- 
tive amount of capital and population, 
but cannot, under the rule of competi- 
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tion, be affected by anything else,” has 
gone; economists no longer ignore the 
fact that an additional mouth in the 
labor market carries with it an addi- 
tional pair of hands for the augmenta- 
tion of the source of wages, or that 
the requirements of that mouth widen 
the market for the produce of industry. 
And yet today we can trace from time 
to time an underlying implication that 
one man’s employment is another man’s 
exclusion, that post-war industry will 
find it difficult to make room for de- 
mobilized men plus war-working wom- 
en—in fine, that somewhere there is a 
sort of artificial limitation to the de- 
mand for labor. It is an aftermath 
of the “wages fund,” and an exceed- 
ingly pernicious one when we remem- 
ber to what an extent our economic re- 
covery after the War will Gepend upon 
increased labor power, making for new 
capital accumulation and the re-estab- 
lishment of our pre-war national 
income. 

The problem is, of course, a problem 
of adjustment; of the distribution of 
labor, skilled and unskilled, male and 
female, among the various existing and 
potential occupations which the return 
of peace conditions will offer. And 
from the workers’ point of view it is 
predominantly a question of how to 
stifle the renewed competition which 
would necessarily prejudice the bar- 
gaining power of Labor in the coming 
scramble for the produce of industry, 
with special reference to the outstand- 
ing problem of how to deal with the 
army of women workers which war 
conditions have called from home du- 
ties or unenterprising idleness, as the 
case may be. It is here that we see 


looming ahead of us the horrible pos- 
sibility of something like an industrial 
sex war, in which the men’s trade 
unions, and, no doubt, for sentimental 
reasons, a large section of the public, 
will be on one side—the industrial 
women, supported by the employers for 
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purposes of their own, on the othe. 

Broadly, the position of the women is 
this: In normal times they have had, 
for various reasons, to put up with a 
wage-level considerably below that of 
the corresponding class of male wage- 
earner. Among these reasons we may 
include their inferior physical capacity 
in a number of occupations; their lower 
subsistence-level, ‘resulting from the 
general absence of dependent families 
and the frequent existence of home re- 
sources independent of their industrial 
earnings; the temporary nature of 
their industrial careers, resulting from 
the fact that they frequently regard 
industry as a stopgap pending mar- 
riage, and the consequential absence of 
vital and lifelong interest in industrial 
conditions which is the moving spirit 
of an effective trade unionism. These 
are among the interacting causes of 
the inferiority of women’s earnings; 
but the widest and most profound cause 
lies in the fact that women, though of 
course constituting a minority in ‘the 
industrial world, are nevertheless com- 
peting for employment in such a com- 
paratively restricted area that the 
competition among them is more in- 
tense than it is among male workers. 
To put it metaphorically, the volume 
of the flood is less, but its channel is 
relatively narrower, therefore its ac- 
tion is more destructive. 

When we begin to inquire into the 
reasons for this restriction we find our- 
selves lost in a perfect maze of specu- 
lations. To begin with, obviously. the 
genuine physical limitations of women 
must necessarily impose a natural bar- 
rier to a whole host of occupations. 
Supposed physical limitations not im- 
probably add to the number. In addi- 
tion there are less definite social causes 
such as differential factory legislation, 
the inconveniences of a mixed staff 
and the liability of women to get mar- 
ried, which must account for a con- 
siderable restriction of the demand for 
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their labor. And behind all this brood 
many centuries of tradition, custom, 
prejudice and sex jealousy. 

With the development of war condi- 
tions, however, some very profound 
modifications have occurred in the con- 
ditions sketched above. In the first 
place, the urgent national necessity of 
replacing the large numbers of men 
withdrawn from the labor market has 
accounted for the dissolution of much 
irrational prejudice against women’s 
work, and broken down innumerable 
barriers of custom and tradition. And 
under the hard schooling of necessity 
the economic world has learned that 
much of the physical and mental inca- 
pacity, much of the administrative in- 
convenience, of women workers has 
disappeared under the test of actual 
practice. In the second place, the 
heavy war mortality among young men 
must mean that, for a generation at 
least, large numbers of young women 
will have to find in the world of in- 
dustry the main interest of their lives, 
though how far this fact will affect 
their industrial psychology, it is, of 
course, impossible to estimate. 

When we come, vherefore, to re-ex- 
amine the old causes of inferiority we 
find that, while many of them remain 
presumably unaltered, one or two of 
them have been profoundly affected. 
First and foremost, the field in which 
women are competing for employment 
has been almost indefinitely extended ; 
and it has been so extended as to in- 
clude grades of comparatively well- 
paid work hitherto closed. Women 
workers remain, for the most part, un- 
organized, an easy prey to industrial 
exploitation ; but given the will to com- 
bine and the power to bargain collec- 
tively, circumstances point to the pos- 
sibility of better conditions for women 
workers in the near future. But, of 
course, all this presupposes the con- 
tinuance of the new opportunities, 
takes for granted that what is now 
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open will necessarily remain open. 
Will it? Certainly much of it will, 
for there is no mending of broken tra- 
ditions and no re-erecting of shattered 
illusions; but there is such a possibil- 
ity as the rebuilding of industrial or 
professional barriers for reasons other 
than the actual capacity of women to 
do the work, and that brings us back 
to our opening problem, the readjust- 
ment of industrial conditions when 4 
demobilized army returns to the labor 
market. 

Now it must be remembered that 
much of the old exclusion of women 
from skilled industrial processes was 
the result of trade union regulations— 
agreements forced upon the employer 
by organized male labor. Women were 
regarded, and not without good reason, 
as undesirable fellow-workers, where 
a comparatively high standard of life 
was to be maintained. And when the 
exigencies of war made it necessary for 
Mr. Lloyd George to promote the utili- 
zation of female labor in skilled in- 
dustry, he found himself up against 
one of the most cherished and hard- 
earned privileges of British trade 
unionism, and, as is well known, was 
only able to obtain the suspension of 
that privilege on the definite under- 
standing that, after the return of 
peace, the said trade union regulations 
should be fully and legally re-estab- 
lished. Although in the meanwhile in- 
dustrial processes have undergone such 
revolutionary changes of mechanism 
and organization as to render the lit- 
eral fulfilment of that pledge appal- 
lingly difficult, if not practically impos- 
sible, yet Labor holds, as it were, an 
I. O. U. against the Government, and 
will be in a position, when the time 
comes, to demand its discharge in the 
spirit, if not in the letter. The spirit 
at the present time, if straws show the 
way of the wind, is undoubtedly an ex- 
clusive one as far as the woman war 
worker is concerned. Nor is the prob- 
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lem confined to those occupations 
where definite trade union regulations 
have been suspended. The woman bank 
clerk, like the woman engineer, will, 
in days to come, find herself con- 
fronted by a male predecessor whose 
standard of remuneration, and prob- 
ably of professional efficiency, are 
higher than her own. 

Given the above-described circum- 
stances, the situation to be avoided at 
all costs is one in which the trade 
unions will be fighting on one side for 
exclusion, women on the other for em- 
ployment; the latter backed whole- 
heartedly by the employers in search 
of cheap and comparatively docile la- 
bor-power, the former backed half- 
heartedly by the Government in pursu- 
ance of pledges exacted in the hour of 
need. And the victory of either side 
will spell disaster. If the exclusive 
principle is carried through, women 
workers will find themselves at the 
mercy of trade union regulations for 
the first time possessing the force of 
law, and flung back into the old de- 
graded and inadequate industrial chan- 
nels, where they will compete all the 
more destructively by reason of their 
swollen numbers. They will suffer, 
and their suffering will generate bitter- 
ness at a time when all the good-will 
in the world will be necessary to face 
an uncertain future. Incidentally, the 
economic well-being of the nation will 
be prejudiced by the wastage of indus- 
trial capacity at a time when, with 
proper foresight and organization, the 
demand of industry for labor should 
be insatiable. Limitations on the power 
of industrial producers to produce will 
prove as harmful in the hungry years 
which must follow a world war as 
they are in face of the rapacious re- 
quirements of war itself. On the 
other hand, if for some reason the 
spirit of the pledge is never redeemed, 
if the employers succeed in utilizing 
the mass of women war workers as a 
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cheap labor supply for post-war indus- 
try, and as a catspaw for the deposi- 
tion of Labor’s aristocracy, the result 
will be a serious menace to, if not the 
actual destruction of, such a life stand- 
ard as over a century of trade union 
effort has painfully succeeded in build- 
ing up. Here, too, will be a source of 
most disastrous and dangerous bitter- 
ness, and among that very section of 
the community, the home-coming 
army, which merits the first consid- 
eration of the nation. 

It is not the business of this article 
to review the various broad lines of 
action by which the above-described 
dilemma may be avoided. After all, in 
foreshadowing such a state of affairs at 
all, a number of uncertain conditions 
have been taken for granted. It has 
been presupposed that the war will 
end decisively before the armies en- 
gaged are reduced to inappreciable 
numbers of able-bodied men. It has 
been presupposed that the return of 
peace will find British industry based 
upon the old system of private owner- 
ship of capital and haphazard produc- 
tion in response to the effective de- 
mand of individuals. It presupposes 
no change of heart on the part of em- 
ployers, Government, or trade unions. 
But, in view of possible, if not probable 
dangers, the most urgent stress should 
be laid upon what is an undoubted pal- 
liative, if not a fundamental cure for 
such prospective economic ills; that is, 
the strenuous promotion and public en- 
couragement of trade unionism among 
women. What women, by reason of 
underlying social and economic causes, 
are not able to do for themselves, the 
moral and financial support of the 
public must do for them, and such 
support should be regarded not merely 
as an interference in the old struggle 
between Capital and Labor, but as an 
attempt to ward off a national danger. 

The root of the evil is the old incom- 
patability between male and female 














labor in the skilled and semi-skilled 
grades of industry. That incompatibil- 
ity has arisen partly from fallacious 
theorizing of the “wages-fund” type, 
but largely from the fact that the in- 
dustrial woman, in spite of the uphill 
and often successful trade union work 
which has been accomplished, mainly 
from above, during the past forty 
years, is regarded by her male col- 
league as nature’s blackleg. And in 
spite of the short-sighted policy of hos- 
tility to women members displayed by 
a few trade unions, it is fairly clear 


that it is not the woman trade unionist . 


that the man is afraid of, but the 
woman blackleg; not the well-paid 
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woman, but the sweated woman. Now 
there are three ways of dealing with 
a blackleg: he may be elbowed out 
of the industrial world altogether; he 
may be penned up, as women have 
been penned up, in the lowest and most 
undesirable grades; or he may be 
turned into a trade unionist. As far 
as women are concerned, the first two 
are closed by national expediency, hu- 
manity and justice. The third lies 
open; and in view of the peculiar 
economic rocks which loom vaguely 
ahead of us, it may be said without 
exaggeration that one woman trade 
union leader is worth a _ hundred 
welfare workers. 
Mary Stocks. 





GEORGE 


A tiny church, so small that twenty 
cottagers gathered under its roof 
would seem a large congregation; an 
old gabled rectory ; a cluster of houses ; 
and beyond church and houses a 
typical Wiltshire valley through which 
among its tranquil water-meadows 
flows the Wylye River. Bemerton has 
now become almost a suburb of Salis- 
bury, yet the little village still pre- 
serves its individuality. The sanctity 
of “Holie Mr. Herbert,” the atmo- 
sphere of his poetry and the memory of 
his character still linger there, though 
for nearly three hundred years the 
Wylye has wandered through the 
meadows to meet its sister streams the 
Avon and the Bourne, since last he 
took his accustomed walk along its 
banks. In Bemerton he worked and 
taught, he comforted the poor and the 
sad; there the greater part of his 
poetry was written, and there after a 
short three years of work he was laid 
to rest under the altar of the littie 
church. Yet, though his time there 


was short, few poets are so closely con- 
nected with one particular place as he 
is with Bemerton. 





HERBERT. 


In 1593 at Montgomery Castle 
George Herbert was born. His father, 
Sir Richard Herbert, belonged to the 
family of the Earls of Pembroke. At 
first educated privately, George Her- 
bert went at the age of twelve to West- 
minster School and thence to Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated in 1611. 
He was elected a Fellow of Trinity 
College, and was subsequently appoint- 
ed Public Orator of the University. 
While holding this office he came into 
frequent contact with King James, and 
is said to have spent a great part of his 
time at the court. By the death of 
James the First he was deprived of 
court patronage, and soon afterwards 
decided to become a clergyman, thereby 
fulfilling his mother’s long-felt wish. 
Some critics of his life consider that 
outward circumstances alone were re- 
sponsible for this change in his career, 
but, though the superficial observer 
may come to this conclusion, it is prob- 
able that the chief cause lay in his own 
nature. As Ernest Renan says, “La 
vraie marque d@’une vocation est limpos- 
sibilité dy forfaire, cest a dire de 
réussir @ autre chose que ce pour quot 
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Von a été creé,’ and there is little 
doubt that when George Herbert 
“changed his sword and silk clothes 
into a canonical coat” he “found” him- 
self in a far fuller sense than would 
have ever been possible at Whitehall. 

But evidently he was not entirely 
forgotten by the court, for it appears 
that before he was actually ordained 
Charles the First gave him as a sine- 
cure the parish of Layton Ecclesia, in 
Huntingdonshire. Here he became the 
friend of Nicholas Ferrar, to whose 
keeping Herbert on his death-bed en- 
trusted the manuscript of his poems. 

A hundred years before George Her- 
bert’s day the great spiritual blast 
which swept over Europe brought in 
its train a remoulding of the forms of 
religious belief, and in some countries 
the Roman Catholic Church fell like a 
mighty tree before a storm. But in 
England there grew from its roots a 
tall and graceful sapling which, while 
free from the chief defects and excres- 
cences, preserved many of the best 
qualities of the parent tree. Modera- 
tion has often been said to be the 
virtue of the Anglican Church. “The 
British Church” avoids both the ex- 
cessive ornament of the Roman re- 
ligion and the plainness of other 
Protestant Churches. In Herbert’s 
own words: . 

; what those miss, 

The mean thy praise and glory is. 
Herbert is the most sincere poet of 
this religion of moderation, but apart 
entirely from religion he is in the first 
rank of the lyrical poets of the early 
seventeenth century, that afterglow of 
the great Elizabethan age of literature. 
His verse is full of a sincerity of poetic 
feeling which stamps it at once as the 
work of a true poet, and in spite of his 
occasional quaintness, his language is 
free from the obscurity of some of the 
poetry of his time. A more typical ex- 
ample of his best manner cannot be 
found than the poem entitled “Virtue,” 





George Herbert. 


a little touch even of his quaintness 
being given here and there: 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright— 

The bridal of the earth and sky; 

The dew shall weep thy fall tonight; 
For thou must die. 


Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die. 


Sweet spring, full of sweet days and 


roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 


. My music shows ye have your closes, 


And all must die. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives; 
But though the whole world turn to 


coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 


The first three stanzas remind us of a 
poem, “Go, lovely rose,” by one of Her- 
bert’s contemporaries. The insincere 
and time-serving Waller, however, 
would have been quite incapable of 
writing the last stanza, for lyrical 
poetry is the expression of personality : 
to “look in thy heart and write” is Sid- 
ney’s precept which a poet must above 
all else follow. This George Herbert 
has done. His temperament is so fully 
revealed in his verse that, if there were 
no other record of his life, readers of 
“The Temple” would feel that they 
knew him as a friend. His verse is 
full of the gentleness and humbleness 
of his character: everywhere is shown 
that thirst for God which caused him 
to abandon all his plans of wordly 
advancement. 


Since, Lord, to Thee 

A narrow way and little gate 

Is all the passage, on my infaney 
Thou didst lay hold, and antedate 
My faith in me. 


O let me still 
Write Thee “great God,” and me “a 
child” : 




















George Herbert. 


Let me be soft and supple to Thy will, 
Small to myself, to others mild, 
Behither ill. 


Although by stealth 

My flesh get on; yet let her sister, 

My soul, bid nothing, but preserve her 
wealth ; 

The growth of flesh is but a blister ; 

Childhood is health. 

Some writers are remembered solely 
for their written work, others there are 
who, like Samuel Johnson, are remem- 
bered chiefly on account of their per- 
sonality. To neither class does George 
Herbert entirely belong. It is impos- 
sible to consider his poetry without 
being reminded of what is known else- 
where of his character, or to think of 
his life without observing how natu- 
rally it gave birth to his poetry. 

For the incidents connected with his 
life Isaac Walton is the chief author- 
ity, and, judging by his account, George 
Herbert must have been the ideal 
country clergyman. Scholar, courtier, 
gentleman, his experience of the world 
gave him a larger and more sympa- 
thetic outlook towards his flock than 
would have been possible had his 
vision from early manhood been cir- 
cumscribed by the narrow boundaries 
of a country parish. He was no con- 
demner of innocent pleasures. “His 
chiefest recreation was music, in which 
heavenly art he was a most excellent 
master.” Twice a week he went to “a 
private music meeting” in Salisbury, 
where “he would usually sing and play 
his part and to justify this 


practice he would often say, religion 
does not banish mirth, but only mod- 
erates and sets rules to it.” 

Many touching stories are told of 
his intimate and loving relation with 
his parishioners, especially the poorer 
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ones. Once an old woman who was in 
trouble came to him but was “surprised 
with a fear” which “begot a shortness 
of breath so that her spirits and 
speech failed her.” Herbert, taking 
her by the hand, said, “Speak, good 
mother; be not afraid to speak to me, 
for I am a man that will hear you with 
patience, and will relieve your neces- 
sities, too, if I be able.” His kind 
words and gentle manner so reassured 
her that the old woman soon forgot 
her fears and told her troubles, “And 
having with patience heard and under- 
stood her wants .. . he, like a 
Christian clergyman, comforted her by 
his meek behavior and counsel; but 
because that cost him nothing, he re- 
lieved her with money toc, and so sent 
her home with a cheerful heart, prais- 
ing God and praying for him.” He 
was untiring in the discharge of his 
parochial duties, but this life of cheer- 
ful godliness was prematurely ended 
by “a consumption.” He died in 1633 
in his fortieth year. 

To the closing years of George Her- 
bert’s life few lines are so applicable 
as those of his friend John Donne, who 
died shortly before him: 


Since I am coming to that holy room, 

Where with the choir of Angels ever- 
more 

I shall be thy music; 

I tune my instrument .here at the door 

And what I must do there, think here 
before. 


And, indeed, Herbert did more than 
tune his instrument, he made for it 
songs so sweet and true, so full of 
heavenly music, that as long as the 
English language lasts and lyric verse 
is held of value they will keep their 
place, sweet roses of undying fragrance 
from the garden of his soul. 
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Disconten:. 


DISCONTENT. 


There has been too much praise of 
content. There has also been too much 
praise of discontent. Both of them 
have been treated as primary virtues. 
Content, it must be admitted, is nearer 
a virtue than the other, just as a good 
complexion is preferable to a bad one. 
The content that is preached by the 
rich man to the poor, however, or by 
the big Empire to the subject nation, 
is not a virtue at all, but a pretense. 
It is like.a recommendation to. paint 
the glow of health on one’s face with a 
brush. There is no value in either con- 
tent or discontent except in so far as 
they are symptoms of health or disease. 
To assume contentment when the cir- 
cumstances do not warrant it is like 
lying to oneself or to the doctor about 
an illness. There is no question that 
the people who do not pester us with 
their ailments are the most comfort- 
able neighbors. We forgive them their 
play-acting because we would rather 
be lied to than perturbed. Still, if it 
is anyone in whose fate we are inter- 
ested, we resent a rosy deception that 
may lead to fatal carelessness. That 
is why one rejoices that the chain- 
makers of Cradley Heath and the 
shirtmakers of East London did not 
sink utterly into the vice of content. 
Discontent with them, in so far as they 
were discontented—and heaven knows 
it was little enough—was simply the 
first step towards recovery. They were 
victims of the disease of poverty and 
ignorance, and to remain willing vic- 
tims of such a disease would be to con- 
sent to become the agents in spreading 
an infection. Hence we are inclined to 
be grateful for the innumerable dis- 
contents and unrests and rebeliions of 
history. They were the growing pains 
of the race. At the same time, we 


cannot agree with those in whose phil- 
osophy discontent is the supreinely holy 


thing. These people talk of rebellion 
as though it were a good thing in it- 
self. Their paradise would be a place 
in which there were hardly any but 
rebel angels. They cannot help sym- 
pathizing with Satan because he was 
the first being who said, “Anything for 
a change.” Especially in ovr youth, 
when we muster up the conrage to 
doubt the orthodoxies of our parents 
and schoolmasters, do we have leauings 
to this Satanism. We read Baudelaire 
and Byron, and defy God. We take the 
side of Cain and commend Peter for 
his denial of Christ. We enjoy a sort 
of exaltation of heresy. We submit 
ourselves to the spirit of discontent 
and denial with the rapture of a 
yachtsman hoisting his sails in a good 
wind. The spirit of discontent seems 
to us to be one with the spirit of beauty 
and wit and art. Art we regard, in- 
deed, as being for the most part the 
manifestation of a “divine unrest in 
man.” If the artist is discontented to 
the point of becoming a drunkard, our 
affection for him and our belief in his 
genius are doubled. The worst of it is 
that there is a small amount of truth 
in the heretical heroics of youth. There 
is undoubtedly a “divine unrest” which 
does make the spirit of man rise in re- 
bellion against his surroundings. He 
finds the will of society or of the fam- 
ily or the church or the school seeking 
to impose a mechanical obedience on- 
him. He finds himself asked to con- 
form to a pattern rather. than to try to 
discover why he was born and to live 
accordingly. He is bid accept the ex- 
perience of older and wiser men than 
himself as a substitute for experiences. 
of his own. He may even be asked to 
feed his passion for experiences on 
some such empty abstinence as not 
breaking the Sabbath. We cannot find 
much fault with the instincts of a 
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youth who feels that there is 
more in life than not breaking 
the Sabbath. His discontent is jus- 
tified, because it is a revolt of 
the spirit against formalism. Unfor- 
tunately, many of those who turn 
against the formalism of the settled 
world lay the emphasis on the revolt 
rather than the spirit. Mr. Yeats has 
pictured men as seeking the Incorrupti- 
ble Rose of beauty “at the Holy Sepul- 
chre or in the winevat.” Frankly, we 
cannot accept ‘the philosophy which 
ranges the saint and the drunkard to- 
gether as men who have been divinely 
discontented with commonness and 
have escaped into intoxication as into a 
sanctuary. Belief in escape for es- 
cape’s sake, though natural enough in 
youth, is simply a glorification of ego- 
ism, but it is not invariably a changé 
for the better. To escape from Presby- 
terianism into a police cell may 
be an expression of discontent with 
Presbyterianism. 

It would be foolish, however, to be- 
little the discontent which runs 
through so much of the literature, es- 
pecially the French literature, of the 
nineteenth century. It was a symptom 
of one of the century’s diseases, the 
disease of doubt and ennui. It was 
also a reaction from the complacency 
of the age. Similarly the discontent of 
the revolutionist is often largely a re- 
action against the complacency of 1: 
comfortable. How few of us can pro- 
nounce the word “smug” without bit- 
terness! Smugness is the fatty de- 
generation of content. Or one may 
think of it as the stupid smile on the 
face of repletion, corresponding to the 
leer'on the face of villainy. We in- 
stinctively’ revolt against it. It puts 
us in the mood to arraign civilization. 
It makes us begin to sympathize with 
the frenzied declamations of Francis 
Adams against men in power. Francis 
Adams, indeed—an author who, though 
not a great writer, has been neglected 
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more than many a worse writer—may 
almost stand as the extreme figure or 
discontent in recent literature. He fol- 
lowed out the full logic of discontent 
and committed suicide. His Songs of 
the Army of the Night, we fancy, rep- 
resents a mood that is more prevalent 
in the world today than it was at the 
time of the book’s publication. Here 
we have all the suspiciousness, the 
venom, the hatred, the ruthlessness of 
the discontented man. All these things 
are, no doubt, ennobled by generosity 
and pity, but, on the other hand, the 
generosity and pity are warped by so 
much suspicion and hatred. That is 
the tragedy of discontent. It is at once 
as noble as the love of perfection, and 
as degrading as envy. We loathe the 
idea of a class war, because we feel it 
is bound to be carried on with envy as 
one of its great motive forces. To fo- 
ment the envy rather than the idealism 
of the crowd is what marks a man as a 
demagogue. He becomes a cheap-jack 
of hatred rather than a _  fore- 
runner of the millennium. There is no 
possibility of building a new society 
on the baser passions. We do not sug- 
gest that politics should be kept in the 
clouds, aloof from the ‘interests—hun- 
ger and thirst and love of security—of 
ordinary men and women. But we 
contend that class spirit which is not 
tempered by public spirit is merely a 
virulent form of sectarianism. The 
class spirit of the rich may again and 
again excite a contrary class spirit in 
the poor—it would be a miracle if it 
did not. It is all as natural as revenge 
and as ruinous. We are not surprised 
at it when it comes, as we are not 
surprised at a thunderstorm; but who 
would suggest that a procession of 
thunderstorms is the ultimately desir- 
able sort of weather? 

Discontent, if we may return to our 
original metaphor, is not a remedy, but 
a symptom. Popular unrest in itself 
is no more to be rejoiced in than a 
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rash. It is also true that it is no more 
to be neglected than a rash. The rul- 
ing classes have throughout history 
done their best to ignore it, or, when 
they could not ignore it, to punish it. 
They have merely driven the disease 
in. So little sense had they of the na- 
tion as a whole that they did not 
usually think of it as having any na- 
tional significance. They did not real- 
ize that it was the nation and not 
merely a class that suffered when they 
enclosed the common lands and seized 
the schools. They did not understand 
that it was the whole body of the na- 
tion that cried out against the wrongs 
done to children in the mine and the 
factory and the chimney. They did 
not see that the existence of a slum 
was a greater national disgrace, be- 
cause more easily preventable, than de- 
feat in war. Every protest made by the 
poor, or on behalf of the poor, against 
these things was regarded on its first 
utterance with the same impatience 
with which an overfed man regards 
the pain in his stomach. Instead 
of feeling guilty he merely feels 
He even feels wronged. If 
individually slow to mend 

at the warning of pain, 
we are trebly slow to do so in 
classes and nations. We make little or 
no attempt to understand the psychol- 
ogy of discontent. We take sides either 
for or against it, and become as heated 
and as unscrupulous as_ seventeenth- 
century theologians in denouncing 
those who differ from us. One can re- 
member scarcely a strike in the last 
twenty years in which the wealthier 
classes made any attempt to get at the 
meaning of the discontent of the work- 
ers. They have almost invariably 
treated the strikers as men who were 
unintelligibly bent on mischief like a 
gang of criminal schoolboys. The one 


angry. 
we are 
our ways 


thing that never seemed to occur to 
them was that discontent is a reason- 
able thing in a decent-minded man who 


, 
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sees his children playing in the shadow 
of the public house and his parents dy- 
ing in the shadow of the workhouse. 
Is there any rich man—or, indeed, any 
poor man in that most pathetic strong- 
hold of the defense of property, the 
lower middle classes—who would not 
be driven to despair by the prospect 
of his children being left with no play- 
ground but the gutter, in momently 
peril of the feet of horses and the 
wheels of motor-buses? The tragedies 
of life attend upon our heels in suffi- 
cient numbers without our adding to 
them the terrifying host of the trage- 
dies of poverty. We who live in toler- 
able comfort have no right to assist in 
the subjection of others to this addi- 
tion to the natural burden of human 
sorrow and pain. The discontent of 
the poor is for the most part a protest 
against the conduct of those who have 
appropriated to themselves so large a 
share of the opportunities for happi- 
ness. It may be that the State cannot 
make a man happy. The State cannot 
raise the dead, nor can it endow a man 
with genius or beauty or humor. If he 
lacks these things his quarrel is not 
political: it is with destiny. There 
are other forms of ‘happiness, how- 
ever, which the State can insure 
to him. It can insure to him and his 
children opportunities of life, of edu- 
cation, of travel, of dwelling in a 
roomy house surrounded by a garden 
of flowers, of reading whether for wis- 
dom or for entertainment, of eating 
well and speaking well, of seeing pic- 
tures other than the cinema, of hear- 
ing music other than the steam organ, 
of learning how many colors there are 
in a jay’s plumage, of release from 
work for a month at a time, of swim- 
ming in the sea, of leading, in fine, the 
life of a gentleman, a poet and a 
scholar. It is folly to pretend that the 
discontent of the poor man who is at 
present shut out as by a doom from 
these delights either will or ought to 
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come to an end until he has broken 
down the door that separates him from 
them. Contentment with the social or- 
der of our time would be a disgrace to 
rich and poor alike.. Content is the 
ideal condition of society: The great- 
est social problem in the world—in- 
deed, the whole social problem—is how 
to construct a State in which it will 
be possible for a decent man to be con- 
tent both with his own lot and the lot of 
his neighbors. Most of the revolution- 
ary passion which is now announcing 
its presence in every country in Hu- 
rope is due to the fact that we have 
never frankly faced the problem of 
building a world in which there shall 
be equality of contentment as between 
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individuals and as between nations. In 
the old days before education was gen- 
eral it was easy enough for the ruling 
classes to suppress these perilous move- 
ments of discontent by force. We 
doubt if the discontent of the poor of 
Europe can ever be effectively crushed 
again. To oppose it with sullen mis- 
understanding is to sow the seeds of 
civil war when we ought to be laying 
the foundations of an earthly paradise. 
To treat it (if we may change the 
image) surgically as a cancer, when 
it is the symptom of a perfectly 
curable disease which only requires 
plenty of food and fresh air, would 
be to put the life of our country in 
peril. 





WARTIME FINANCE. 


THE BANK ACT. 


Such was the scale of the canvas on 
which Sir Edward Holden painted the 
panorama of world finance for th’ 
benefit of the London City and Midland 
shareholders, that the repeal of the 
Bank Act was merely an incident in 
the middle distance, with the beauties 
of the Reichsbank and the Federal Re- 
serve Board in the background, and 
Sir Edward’s own balance-sheet, a 
placidly swelling and pleasantly liquid 
lake, completing the picture. The artist 
showed how simply the Germans had 
prepared for war finance. “War,” 
said these eminent financiers, “means 
paper.” So they arranged that the 
note circulation vt the Reichsbank 
might be based on Treasury bills, 
since commercial bills would be lack- 
ing, and on Darlehnskassenscheine— 
loan banknotes—in place of gold. And 
so the trick was done. With an active 
printing press and an unlimited supply 
of paper on both sides of your balance- 
sheet paper can be based on paper until 
the crack of doom. If paper only 


meant goods, Germany would, indeed, 
be a rich country. Sir Edward pref- 
aced his very interesting and instruc- 
tive account of the American Federal 
Reserve Board by congratulating the 
United States “on having succeeded 
in creating and building up a banking 
system which surpasses in strength 
and in excellence any other banking 
system in the world.” This may be so, 
but the system has hardly yet been 
tested. During the first three years 
of its existence America was amassing 
such wealth by selling its products at 
bloated prices to warring Europe, that 
its monetary problem was a path 
strewn with pearls of great price. 
Even now that it has taken up the 
burden of financing its brothers-in- 
arms, it only does so to the extent of 
their purchases in America—a very 
different problem from the one which 
we faced, and are facing, in finding 
exchange for them all over the world. 
But Sir Edward looks at all the credit 
that the Federal Reserve system can 
create, and sees that it is very good. 
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On their present cash reserves, with 
full advantage taken of their legal 
limits, “the Reserve Banks would be 
able to create additional loans for 
member banks to the extent of about 
400 millions. These additional credits 
of 400 millions would form the base 
for the creation of additional loans 
and credits by the member banks of 
over 3,000 millions.” What more can 
the heart of man desire? If paper 
were only wealth—but on the other 
side of the Atlantic, as on this, there 
are tiresome people who insist on talk- 
ing about inflation. This is how the 
prospect seems to Mr. Roger Babson, 
as described in one of his well-known 
“Barometer Letters,” dated January 
18th : 


This year monetary changes will ex- 
ert a greater influence than ever be- 
fore. Our Government plans to spend 
for itself and the Allies about $18,000,- 
000,000. Less than half of this money 
is coming from actual savings, the rest 
having to be manufactured. The Gov- 
ernment is printing new currency; the 
banks are loaning and reloaning, time 
and again, the same money as it re- 
turns to them through deposits; to 
some extent savings certificates and 
Government bonds are being misused 
as currency. All of these methods are 
having the same effect in depreciating 
the purchasing power of our money. 
The amount of goods to be bought re- 
mains the same. If we increase our 
money supply, the result inevitably 
must be to raise prices, for prices are 
the only measurement which can 
change. Such inflation is now in 
progress, and is affecting every phase 
of business activity. Owing to 
the force of custom and inertia, wages 
invariably lag behind the rise in com- 
modity prices. As the cost of living 
advances labor becomes restless, strikes 
result, and working conditions are gen- 
erally disturbed. 


We in this country have done our 
fair share in financing war by currency 
creation. We have not gone on to a 
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purely paper basis, like Germany, nor 
have we arranged for a potential 3,000 
millions sterling of extra credit. But 
an addition of nearly 700 millions to 
bank deposits, the creation of 200 mil- 
lions of an entirely new paper cur- 
rency, and a considerable expansion of 
banknote, silver and copper circulation 
is very fair for a small country. But 
these things have been done in spite 
of the Bank Act, which, though sus- 
pended (in our view) by the Currency 
and Notes Act of 1914, has only been 
for a few days, in the crisis of August 
of that year, actually set at naught. 
Otherwise every note issued by the 
Bank of England above the £18,450,- 
000 limit has been backed by gold as 
the Act requires.. Sir Edward Holden 
is emphatically of opinion that this 
Act should now be repealed and a sys- 
tem substituted for it under which the 
division between the Issue and Bank- 
ing Departments should be done away 
with, notes should be issued against 
eash and bills of exchange, and the 
notes should not exceed three times the 
gold or the “cash balance” (under 
which Sir Edward would apparently 
include 11 odd millions of Government 
debt or Treasury notes) except on 
payment of a tax on the excess 
issue. These changes would have the 
practical effect of remodeling our 
central bank on the German pattern, 
enabling it to exceed the legal limit on 
its note issue at any time on payment 
of a tax, and strengthening the ap- 
pearance of its weekly account by 
putting together the liabilities and 
assets of the two departments, which 
have hitherto issued separate state- 
ments, to the detriment of the apparent 
strength of the Banking Department. 
And so, just when even Parliament has 
learned that financing by credit-making 
is bad, we should provide opportunities 
for more of it. 

Nevertheless, there is something to 
be said on both sides, Peel’s Act was 
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only prevented from hampering our | 


financial, and so our industrial growth 
by the adaptability of our banking sys- 
tem, which, being restricted in the mat- 
ter of notes, turned the flank of the 
problem by developing the use of 
credits operated on by check. But 
this development has robbed the Act 
of most, if not all, of its power for 
mischief. In ordinary times, when 
credit expansion is needed, it can be 
done by an addition to the Bank of 
England’s deposits, which are not af- 
fected by the Act. When the times are 
so out of joint that extra legal tender 
is required, the necessity for suspen- 
sion of the Act provides a check which 
is salutary, and forces the banking 
machinery to do its utmost to meet the 
crisis by means of its own resources 
and ingenuity. Moreover, the Bank of 
England note, as virtually a bullion 
certificate, has a world-wide prestige, 
which it would be unwise to imperil. 
Might it not be imperiled if its basis 
were changed? The revision of the 
Bank’s weekly cryptogram is certainly 
an attractive suggestion which might be 
earried out, on lines involving more 
drastic reform than was contained in 
Sir Edward’s proposal, with or with- 
out any change in the basis of the note 
issue. But the whole question of 
the relation of the Bank of Eng- 
land to the State, to the clearing 
banks, to the nation, and to the 
world at large is surely one that will 
have to be considered by the Currency 
Committee lately appointed. In the 
meantime, Sir Edward Holden’s lucid 
presentment of the case for change 
along the lines that he selects will act 
as a timely reminder of the need for 
refurbishing our financial armory. But 
this refurbishing must be carried out 
with care and caution; for financial 
prestige is a very delicate piece of 
furniture, and its cobwebs cannot be 
attacked with a Turk’s-head mop. 
Economist, 
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Wak FINANCE. 


Mr. Herbert Samuel made a masterly 
attack upon the vicious system of War 
Finance, by which no less a sum than 
£196,170,000 is added to the expendi- 
ture by bonuses and increases of wages, 
which, in their turn, only force prices 
still higher and raise the cost of liv- 
ing. Lives have been conscripted; in- 
comes have been conscripted; the only 
thing which has not been conscripted 
is labor. If the Government had at an 
early stage of the war had the courage 
to fix wages, instead of prices, the cost 
of living would then have been regu- 
lated by supply and demand. By fixing 
prices of commodities, after they had 
risen to almost famine figures, we have 
the maximum of loss and inconven- 
ience, high wages, dear food, and a 
war bill that increases day by day. 
Despite of Mr. Bonar Law’s assurance 
that the bill of the year would not be 
so high as he expected, we have the 
fact that we are spending over seven 
millions a day. The satire of “the 
cheap loaf” consists in its cost to the 
nation at large of £45,000,000 a year. 
Bonuses to munition workers amount 
to £40,000,000, bonuses to miners come 
to £20,000,000, to railway workers 
£ 10,000,000, to potato growers £5,- 
000,000. Is this anything else but a 
system of gigantic corruption? In 
order that artisans and agriculturists 
may be kept in good humor with the 
war, they are bribed with bonuses and 
allowed to buy food at prices which 
are partially paid by the rest of the 
community. If ever there was a case 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul it is 
here. 

We draw but cold comfort from the 


_ discussion on the policy of a levy on 


capital. Mr. Asquith, indeed, spoke 
resonantly and squarely against any- 
thing in the nature of repudiation of 
liabilities. But will Mr. Asquith have 
the settling of the matter? Was his 
speech not a kind of swan-song of the 
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expiring bourgeoisie? The Academy of 
Petrograd, by Professors ‘'rotzky and 
Lenin, teaches a very different doc- 
trine, which is rapidly spreading over 
Europe, and of which, if we mistake 
not, Mr. Arthur Henderson, certainly 
Messrs. Anderson and Mann, are the 
avowed disciples. Mr. Bonar Law was 
naturally a little annoyed that his 
confidential chat with the vultures of 
confiscation, Mr. Sidney Webb, the 
Fabians, and the labor Socialists, 
should have found its way into print. 
It is difficult to serve both the owners 
of property and the robbers of prop- 
erty, because the more you cleave to 
the one, the more you are hated by the 
other. As the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could not deny his words, he 
assumed the philosopher’s mantle and 
declared that the conscription of cap- 
ital was “academically interesting.” 
He had an open mind on the subject, 
and asked the House of Commons to 
consider the effect of a continuance of 
the present, or possibly a higher, rate 
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of income tax on the next two or three 
generations. The effect will, no doubt, 
be unpleasant and detrimental, but it 
is the price we have to pay for twelve 
years of Radical Government, absorbed 
in buying the votes of Irish rebels and 
Rritish trade unionists to the neglect 
of national defense. It is sounder to 
tax expenditure than saving, and it is 
juster to divide che cost of the war. 
between the present and future genera- 
tions than to shovel the whole burden 
on to those who have spent the best 
part of their lives in accumulating 
capital. Alongside of its stimulating 
and ennobling effects on some in- 
dividuals, the war has had a very de- 
moralizing influence upon national 
character in relation to money. It has 
encouraged extravagance, habits of 
debt, sensuality, the determination to 
make everybody pay for his neighbor. 
We don’t want a Fabian philosopher as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; we want 
a Statesman who will protect the 
rights of property. 
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Enclosed in a gaily-colored ‘‘jacket’’ 
and decorated with four illustrations in 
color by George Hood, the volume of 
“Tales of Washington Irving’s Alham- 
bra,” simplified by Leila H. Cheney 
for young readers of today, can hardly 
fail to please the constituency for 
which it is prepared. It is a good 
thing to have such classics as this 
presented in a form so attractive. J.B. 
Lippincott Co. 


Theodore Marburg has brought to- 
gether in a small and handy volume 
much matter concerning the hoped-for 
“League of Nations” which is to follow 
this war. Ex-President Taft intro- 
duces the discussion in a sane and 
patriotic preface. The author dis- 


cusses the details of the possible opera- 


tion of a League to Enforce Peace, 
afterwards giving a quick and accurate 
survey of all the efforts of the League 
up to the present moment. The whole 
results in a valuable handbook for the 
movement. The Macmillan Company. 


A story which strangely fails to ful- 
fill the marked promise of its opening 
chapters is “The Enlightenment of 
Paulina,” by Ellen Wilbur Tompkins. 
To provide comforts for her mother, 
the heroine marries a rich man who is 
odious to her, drives him to wild finan- 
cial ventures by her extravagance and 
indifference, and casts him off utterly 
when the law takes its course with 
him. The character of George Bull is 
an unusual one, and it is drawn with 
unusual skill, and even subtlety, but 
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the author has-been less successful 
with Paulina, who repels instead. of 
interesting. The action of the second 
half of the story takes place in the 
South, where Paulina, in her sup- 
posed widowhood, finds’ overflowing 
and affectionate hospitality among 
old friends of her mother, and in con- 
nection with an Episcopal clergyman 
“ whom she meets there, the question 
of divorce is discussed. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


Among the rapidly-multiplying war- 
books, Major Granville Fortescue’s 
‘France Bears the Burden” (The Mac- 
millan Co.) holds a unique place, for 
the author, an American officer and 
newspaper correspondent, supplements 
his graphic descriptions of fighting 
which he witnessed at Verdun, on the 
Somme and in the Argonne with an 
intimate record and appreciation of all 
that France has borne and is bearing, 
of the temper and spirit of alf classes 
of French men and women, and of the 
astonishing development of war re- 
sources, equipmentand munitions. The 
book is of moderate size, and it carries 
the reader from external facts and occur- 
rences to the very heart of things. In 
a Foreword, M. Andre Tardieu, High 
Commissioner of France at Washing- 
ton, pays a high tribute to the author 
and his work. - There are six full-page 
illustrations from photographs. 


Captain Gabe Shelley, a pioneer in 
the peach-growing industry; his charm- 
ing young second wife; his high-spir- 
ited daughter, Rose; Tom Blanken- 
ship, a dashing Southern blade, and 
Homer Fort, traveling for a northern 
fruit firm, both suitors of Rose; and 


Minnie Gray, a country girl seduced- 


by Blankenship, are the chief actors 
in Beatrice York Houghton’s story, 
“The Shelleys of Georgia.”” Local 
rivalries and political ambitions help 
to shape the plot, which reaches its 
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climax when Blankenship is wounded 
in the Spanish War, where both the 
girls have gone as Red Cross nufses. 
The author writes with the evident 
purpose of urging the “‘single standard” 
of morality, but her skill is not on a 
par with her earnestness. The reader 
guesses what her characters were 
meant to be, but_can scarcely supply 
enough from his own imagination to 
make them convincing. She is more 
successful in description than in dia- 
logue, and her pictures of peach- 
blossom time are delightful. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. 


Lina Wright Berle compares the 
work of two of the greatest English 
novelists, ‘‘George Eliot and Thomas 
Hardy,a Contrast,” in her new book. 
Much penetrating criticism and thor- 
ough scholarship are evinced through 
the pages of the small volume; but 
the author scarcely holds the balances 
with a steady hand. George Eliot is, 
to her, “scientific,” and Hardy a 
student of ‘‘over-sexed’”’ and ‘‘excep- 
tional’’ characters. Romola is the 
typical woman, Sue and Tess but rari- 
ties. With Jude she has no patience, for 
he seems, to her, a very infrequent 
human specimen. Her sharpness is 
evidenced in her remark, concerning 
this same Jude, that he possessed three 
vices, wine, women, and Christminister. 
If all men were high-motived, ail wom- 
en ideals of ardent spirituality, her 
criticism on these two writers might 
stand approved. As it is, many men 
still feel that Hardy drew nearer to 
actual human beings than George 
Eliot, that her men and women are 
abstractions, sermons in human bodies. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 


Pierre de Lanux spent the year 1917 
in the United States and writes of 
what he saw of American youth, the 
aspects of the rising war-spirit, recent 
literature on this continent, contrasting 
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it all with the thinking and doing of 
young France during these critical 
years. Much that he incorporates in 
“Young France and New America” 
has seen the light in the pages of cur- 
rent magazines, and the writer has not 
had the time, probably, to co-ordinate 
the whole into one body. The book, 
therefore, presents a sketchy aspect, 
but is filled with the ardor and the wide 
learning of the young Frenchman. He 
decides that the French tendency is 
“to criticise—a certain intellectual, 
critical, negative tendency, which too 
easily turns to mockery.” ‘The 
American is gifted with precisely the 
opposite faculty—a positive, enter- 
prising tendency to go after immediate 
results.’”” M. de Lanux includes much 
interesting and constructive criticism 
of recent French work which proves 
him rather the opposite of his fault- 
finding countrymen—if they are as 
fault-finding as he confesses. The 
Maemillan Company. 


Mrs. Wiggs, Pollyanna, Amarilly 
and the other incorrigible optimists 
should give the “glad hand’’ to Willia- 
mina, the quaint, whimsical and lov- 
able little heroine of Frances R. Star- 
rett’s new story, “William and Wil- 
liamina.’’ Discovered when a baby 
in an old rowboat, after a freshet, by 
William, who has been sent to the pine 
woods for tubercular trouble and is 
fast becoming an utteriy discouraged 
mmisanthrope, Williamina brings him a 
fresh interest in life, and he finally 
adopts her. A varied group of neigh- 
bors assist in Williamina’s training, 


and among them contribute several ’ 


love-affairs to the plot, which, though 
slight, is amusing. Mrs. Macartney, 
a widow who is paying off a mortgage 
on a poultry farm; he: .*"**), Mari- 
etta, a dashing young collez. ““aduate 
with radical views; Helen Spafford, a 
tired young school-teacher who has 
inherited a disappointingly small place 
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in the country and is trying to learn to 
live on it; Bobby Brown, thrown from 
his car at Helen’s door and making 
his recovery in her house, under the 
care of Dr. Johnson, a popular young 
practitioner, and Nurse Butters; and 
Bobby’s uncle, a confirmed woman- 
hater, in constant dread of being mar- 
ried against his will. The story is told 
in sprightly style, and is one of the 
best of its kind. D. Appleton & Co. 


Grantland Rice is a newspaper poet, 
a man set to touch the public to tears 
or laughter at so much a column; his 
poems have all the virtues and defects 
of his calling. They are exquisitely 
simple, rhyme easily, refer constantly 
o “Little Boy’? and ‘‘Mother”’ and 
“a Girl he used to know’; but it is 
wonderful what real poetry and sincere 
emotion Mr. Rice manages to squeeze 
out of such well-worn material. Much 
of his verse in “Songs of the Stalwart” 
rises easily above the fantastic at- 
tempts of the ultra modern poets, 
and proves that, after all, simple 
singing can be fine as well as popular. 
The author has not yet established his 
claim to the rank of James Whitcomb 
Riley, for which Irvin Cobb nominates 
him; but he has the sure touch of 
Riley’s sincerity. There is an ardent 
love of the open road bubbling through 
these stanzas. This is Rice at his best 
and worst— 


I knew a kid one day 

Who looked beyond wide orchard lanes 
of white 

To where a fellow held the laureled way 

Of fame and name and fortune in the 
fight; 

A kid who heard Life calling and who 
turned 

To catch the echo of far-marching feet 

Where crimson fires of glory flashed and 
burned 

Along the borders of the avereaig 
street. i 


D. Appleton & Co. 





